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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. _GEORGE 

ITT, A.R.A., will deliver a Lecture on ARCHI- 

sacra on FUISDAY, the 27th of JANUARY. The Lecture 
8 o'clock precisely 


Joun Paste Knieut, R.A., Secretary. 








Y igi SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 
RAPHIC SOCIETY IS NOW OPEN, at the ery! = the 
fociety of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Dally from 10 till’s 





HITTINGTON CLUB ‘AND METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN UM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
Presipent—Mr, ALDERMAN MECHI. 
The Drawing-room Parties on Sper evenings ts resumed. The 
Read 


ing-room (supplied with 1 London and 
papers, magazines, pid 8 the new ‘Smo! ing-room, bod 
are also 


Classes for nguage: 
, Musi ke., formed. Parliamentary Society for Political 
Malt. yearly subscription, 1 Full particulars may be 
had at the Secretary's office. 


E. R. Russex1, Sec. pro. tem. 





LOGY.—King’s College, London.—PRO- 
FESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8., will COMMENCE a COURSE 
GEOLOGY AY MORNING, January 
Nine o'clock. They will be continued on — succeeding 
ednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee 2I. 2s. 
R. W. Jerr, DD. » Principal. 





onl ARABELLA GODDARD begs __ to 
THREE EVENING PERFORMANCES of 

ICAL. "PIANOFOR! TE o¥ SIC—to take place on her return 

The in the last week of March, the second 

and third [ee Full particulars will be duly announced. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S: THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 


MONDAY and FRIDAY ...... MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
TUESDAY .. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 





THURSDAY 
varexax and SATURDAY .. THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





AUTHORS OF THE AGE. — WILLIS’S 
T.-M HALL, F.8.4.. will 


WRITTEN PORTRAITS 
Lt memory ‘OF pra AUTHORS OF THE ae 
T MEN AND WOMEN OF THE pee 
, the first of which will be 


Lectures. 
, JANUARY 28, the second on DAY SEVENING, 
_. in pay punctually at Right o’cloc 
umbered Seats for the pt A Unre- 
Pred Beats ton for ditto Se; which may be obtained at Mr Mircamin's 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





OYAL GALLERY 0) OF ILLUSTRATION, 
OPEN OW MOMDAY EVENING ith JANUARY. te wil 


BREWER'S MAGNIFICENT PANORAMA OF THOSE 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD :— 


ak Ry ie OF KENTUCKY, the largest and 
Cave in i 


the world, in its and 
— 226 known anae the ton of which is 
moe lena including all th the ai ferent branches, 


nll the fie astineated a this magnificent Cave are 


pope fs OF NIAGARA, IN ‘SUMMER AND WINTER. 
the Niagara River is peptunted everything of interest between 
Fs malas fatto Ontario and Eri 


P= Rakes AL tithe OF VIRGINIA, 215 feet in height, 


are also shown. 


ices 72 PRAIRIES OF ILLINOIS, mare with rg y= 
I bey Mount Vernon dence, of 
ion. 





Sales by Auction, 


Pall Mall.—Library of Works on Pictures and the yer 
Arts, the Property of a Ci 
pe Also, another Library 7 very choice I Tinchestod 
100: 


ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
nth, apit the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on THURSDAY NEXT, the 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


jally relating to Pictures and the Fine Arts, including the 
x orks of most of the accepted Authorities. Also, another LIBR ARY, 
including— Works in folio: a ag Gallery of the Ancient Masters ; 
Pianesi's Antique a vols.; Les Vitraux de la Cathedrale de 
Tournai, 1 vol.; Raffaelie, Loggie nel Vaticano, 1 vol.; a Portfolio 
of Early Italian eo Gauthier, Edifices de Gines, 2 vols. ; 
Canova, Opere; Buck’s Views; Whitaker’s Leedes, 2 vols. ; Plot's 
Oxfordshire ; the Niiremberg Chronicle, 1493 ; W) ierix’s Bible prints 
morocco ; Maximilian’s Theverdanck, 1 vol.; Stowe’s London, 3 
vols.; Maximilian’s a Kunig, 1 vol., une “ut ; La Thoison d’Or, 
2 vois., Paris, 1530.—4 Rogers's Poems and Italy, large paper 
proofs. 2 vols. morocco. rao, Beauties of England and i ales, 31 
yols., large paper ; a choice Italian Dluminated Manuscript of 
alen, on vellum ; Holbein’s Images of the Old ‘Testament. 1549, 
very scarce ; many. Rare Books printed in the 15th century, and Pro- 
ductions of early Woodeutter Practical Works on Architecture 
and the Fine Arts, &c., & 


On View Two Days prior. 





54, Pall Mall. 





An Extensive Stock of Modern Books, removed from No. 5, 
Iudgate Hill. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on WEDN ESDAY, JANUARY 26th, and following day, the 
very extensive 


STOCK OF A BOOKSELLER, 


Removed from 5, Ludgate Hill, consisting of large quantities of 
Popular and Attractive Books, new in cloth, Books in Quires—the 

tire S of arsggr in the Nineteenth Century, and other Illus- 
trated Works, Prints, &ec . 


enien are preparing. 





The Library of the late MARSHALL HALL, Esq., M.D. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, during the month of FEBRUARY, the 
vValuabie 


LIBRARY of the late DR. MARSHALL HALL, 


Consisting of the usual Standard Works, as well as an important 
Collection of Professional Books. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





The Engraved Steel and Copper Plates to ‘‘ Sharpe's 
Classics.” 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, during the month of MARCH, in One Lot, 


THE ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPER PLATES 
TO SHARPE’S EDITION OF THE 
“ENGLISH CLASSICS.” 


Being a Choice Selection 4 Tilustrations, after ings by 
Wesrtatt, R.A., Sroruanp, R.A.,and other Eminent Rue e the 
Works of Bacon, Beatriz, —— Cuaronz, Cowrer, Corrin, 
Fatconer, Gotpsmirn, Gray, Jounson, Mason, es Porz, 
Sturm, Tuomson, Youne, Standard Authors. 


The attention of the Publishing Trade is res) ily called to the 
Sale of this Collection of Engraved Plates, as Seming’ wey suitable 
Illustrations for any Hditions of the above Popular Wo! 


Proofs of the Plates may now be seen. 





ide of 

the President of the United States, 

ith bis tomb, complete the list of - subjects 
Man: —_. ¢ ol ive 
Pencreme, and ha —f— * ir most unqualified 


. Am taberesting asd descriptive Lecture will be given, 
the exhibition. Vocal and instrumental music by Mrs. Agnes 


open at Half-past Seven o’clock ; Bh 0 = Ps gh Rg, ays 
may be ordered for Ten o'clock. — -Admission, 
,2s.and le, Children, half-price to adiband cutee 


ARNUM’S JuFTH AND LAST ENTER- 

TAINMENT AT ST. JAMES’S bape = tek Jan. 28.— 

MONEY. MAR ING,” and“ HUMBUG,” with Original ‘Anecdotes, 
and Prcroriat Inivsrna’ wy 





ofthe audience Of ladies.” —M 


Seneeres® Mal wee cooweed, in every pert, the Jargest portion 
«rary corer ofthe Hal was filled with a fmaionaie compan 


en oa er ae ot ot 


Open at 7, commence at 8. Carriages for a quarter to 10. 

_ Stalls,3s.; Balcony, 2s. ; Body of Hall and Gallery, 1s. 

Tickets and may be secured in advance without extra 
a ae, , Keith’s, 





















IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, Ly net ® Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.'s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 





UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 

—Fresh Copies of every recent Work of ac’ merit 

and cen interest in HISTORY MOGKAPHY. % IGION, 

HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, continue 

pT Fey a ey Ri og 

e present rate of inntones exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND VOLUMES per Annum. 

Single Subscription, Satan, Per Annum. First-Class Country 

pn tere Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 


Canes eas Mvvts, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, Manchester. 





Bit -LETTER BOOKS, EARLY-PRINTED 


aan ly issued by W. 8. Tener oe Sox, Caxton 
Send ine Ge new’ INCOLN iN 
House, 128, iackitiars Road, . Applicants to enclose two 
stamps. 








Boun’s Stanparp Liprary ror Fesavary. 


HIERRYS HISTORY OF THE TIERS 

ETAT, OR THIRD ESTATE, IN FRANCE. Translated 

from the French by the Rev. F. B. WELLS. Two Volumes in One, 
post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Histonicat Liprary ror Fesrvary. 


Tw . 
VELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE, WITH THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLES I. AND hei pee DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
New Edition, Revised and considerably Tole , from the Original 
Papers, by JOHN FOSTER, Esq. In 4 Vols. post 8vo. Now first 
Illustrated with Numerous Portraits and Piates engraved on Steel. 
Vol. II. with Eleven Plates, cloth, 5s. 


“Nove of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science has impaired, or can impair, the celebrity of Evelyn. His 
name is fresh in the land ; and his per tation, like the trees of an 
Indian Paradise, exists, and will continue to exist, in = acs 
and beauty, uninjured byt ime.”— Quarterly Review (South 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JUST PUBLISHED, JAPAN. 
Vy YLD’S NEW MAP OF THE ISLANDS 


OF JAPAN, containing the Islands of Jesso, Niphon, Sikoke, 
Kinsu, &c.; show wing the various ports opened by Lord Elgin’s 
Treaty the cities, towns, harbours, ocean currents, cong In one 
large sheet, 8s.; in case, 10s. ; on rollers, varnished, 14s. 


James Wytp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross Bawhy next 
door to the Post-office, 457, Strand ; and 2, Royal Exchange 





NEW EDITION OF DEAN RAMSAY’S CATECHISM. 
Fifteenth Thousand, price 2s. in cloth, or 1s. 6d. in school binding. 
A MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 

TION, the use of Young Persons. By EDWARD B. RAM- 
SAY, M.A., F.R.8S.E., Incumbent of the Chapel of St. John the 

Ev ‘angelist, "Edinburgh, and Dean of the Diocese. 


Edinburgh: R. ae ae Prince’s Street. 
London: F. & J. Rivineron. 





This day, price 1s. or 1s. 1d. by post. 
A REPRINT OF 


DISCOURSE ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
By W. SHERLOCK, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 1720. 
“Tt has been thought that a plain account of the Doctrines of the 
Church on the subject of the Holy Eucharist will not.be unacce; 
present moment, and that the Sermon of Dean Sherlock, on 
pty t-——-4 of the ‘3 Supper, adeataeees ot ble 
to that which is required.”—Eztract from Preface. 

The Sermon We gy py oh to be useful 
= and for this purpose may be had at 8. per dozen 
copies. 

Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. London: F. & J. Rivineron. 





This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HE SOUL AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
THE PHILOSOPHIC ARGUMENT. By THOMAS CROM- 
WELL, Ph.D., F.8.A. 


London: E. T. Wutrriecp, 178, Strand. 





This day is published, price 1s 


N THE DRAFT OF PROPOSED NEW 
STATUTES FOR TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By 
GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, A.M., Astronomer Royal, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College. 
eens terre mew contr mere a motu 


ant Et timuisti — 4 bancta novain 

iratum, pestem ay Numen 
Nee saltem bel bellis sta ficere, elle neo !—Covten Poemata. 
Cambridge : Drtcnton, Brit & Co.: London: Beit & Davy. 








gg coy Brut, & oo. “nihil ‘hile & Daupr, London. 





Just published, price 18s. 


A oor, CANTABRIGIENSES. By C. H. 
COOPER, F.8.A., and THOMPSON COOPER. Vol. I. 1500— 


eae of Notable and Eminent Mea 
se nave bees Members of the realty. 


oan sae one earn of this first volume with great desire to see 
ten oie Py. ff AE 
will live with he that of Cheabridee in all time te 
name of i Wood has lived and will live with that of Oxford. * 
—Atheneum, Nov. 6. 


Cambridge: Drionton, Beit, & Co., and Macnttian & Co. 
London: Bett & Dano. 











98 THE LITERARY GAZETTE. {No. 303i, Sms. 
cape dgwipcan can: A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


HG - 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D., and. 4O8HUA G. FITCH, M.A. 
ls. 6d., or in Parts I. and IL, 9d. eac! 


“An admirable first-book for schools.”’—IUustrated News of the 
World, 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation. 
ourth Edition. 4s, 6d, 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. 


With very ious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the For- 
mation and PBerivation of Words, together with Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek Lists, which ex lain the Etymology i above 
7040 English Words. Twenty-eighth Edition. 2s. red leather ; 
Is. clo’ 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirty- 


second Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 


gressive Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES CORN- 
WELL, Ph. D. Twenty-first Edition. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price 3s, 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited 


by the late Dr. ALLEN. Tenth Edition, price 4s, 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 


With a 
Dictionary. New Edition, price 3s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-sixth Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with 
Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: Consisting of Thi 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Third Edition, ls. 

“ This is one of a very useful pentane os Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It is an admirable Introduction. 
There is vast difficulty in writing a yh elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare x; gombination of 
faculties which is required for the task.’—John Bul 


London: Smrrxtn, Marswatt, & Co.; Hamirton, 
Apams, & Co. Edinburgh: Orrver & Boyp. 





Just published, by Simpxin, Marsnatt, & Co., price 10s. 6d. 


ARRS NEW CLA tg = LEXICON. 


A Dictionary of Biography, Mythol and Geography. 
By T. SWINBURNE CARR, M.A. Yicing' "s Coll wm London. 


“Its distinctive claims are | tratesthe subjects by short quota- 
several. It contains, at least,| tions. The execution is terse, 
2500 names cs than the most | close, teeming with facts—com- 
recent of its predecessors. = J as much information 
exhibits chy pronunciation 9 sup- | into brief space as we remember 
ported by authorities ; and illus- | ever to have seen.””—Spectator. 


C ARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is, I think, a very clear, impartial and complete Compendium, 
—Dean Lippert, 


“T consider 4 pacers asa judicious, compendious, and useful 
Manual.”—Dr, M. 


CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


HE VERNEYS; OR, CHAOS DISPELLED. 


A Tale of Genius and Religion. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
Artuur Hatt, Virtvuz, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE FRIENDLY DISPUTANTS; OR, 
FUTURE PU  pemmnaial RE-CONSIDERED. By AURA, 
Author of “ Ashburn. 


Anruur Hatt, Vintvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


—_e——_ 
' 


This day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with large Coloured Geological Map and Frontispiece, 
41 large Plates, and 206 Woodcuts, 8vo. 42s. 


SILUBIA: 


THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS; 


WITH A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD OVER THE EARTH. 


BY SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Survey of Britain. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. ; 





NOTICE. 


—>—— 


This day is published, in one thick handsome volume, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


FACTS, FAILURES, AND FRAUDS: 
REVELATIONS, 
FINANCIAL—MERCANTILE—CRIMINAL. 

BY D. MORIER EVANS. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


HIGH ART CRIME: ITS INAUGURATION, DEVELOPMENT, | THE BULLION ROBBERY ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAIL- 
AND RAPID PROGRESS. WAY, AND THE CHEQUE FORGERIES ON THE METRO- 
RISE AND FALL OF MR. GEORGE HUDSON, M.P. POLITAN BANKS. 
WALTER WATTS, AND HIS FRAUDS UPON THE GLOBE | THE LONDON AND EASTERN BANKING CORPORATION- 
ASSURANCE OFFICE. FRAUDULENT TRANSACTIONS OF COLONEL W. PETRIE 
DELINQUENCIES OF MESSRS, STRAHAN, PAUL, AND WAUGH AND MR. J. E: STEPHENS. 
BATES. LONDON AND COUNTY AND TIPPERARY BANKS. 
FRAUDS AND FORGERIES OF JOHN SADLEIR, M.P., AND | PROCEEDINGS IN BANKRUPTCY OF MESSRS. DAVIDSON 
LATE LORD OF THE TREASURY. AND GORDON. 
ROYAL BRITISH BANK; ITS SUSPENSION AND GENERAL | THE TIMES—CHAPMAN CONTROVERSY, ARISING OUT OF 


MISMANAGEMENT. THE INVESTIGATION INTO THE AFFAIRS OF MESSRS. 
CRYSTAL PALACE FRAUDS AND FORGERIES PERPE- DAVIDSON AND GORDON, AND MR. JOSEPH WINDIE 
TRATED BY WILLIAM JAMES ROBSON. COLE. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY FRAUDS AND FORGERIES | JOSEPH WINDLE COLE AND THE DOCK WARRANT 
BY LEOPOLD REDPATH, FRAUDS. 





*,* As a great demand is anticipated for the above remarkable volume, Earty OrpErs azE REQUESTED. 


London : GroomBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 





On February 1, will be published, 


ADAM BEDE 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 lls, 6d. cloth. 


W. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
M THE Gnues, LATIN, AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES translated into i 
with illustrations Historical, vetlcal, and Aneedstiea with an 
extensive Index, i everyim word. By the Author 
of “ The Newspaper and General ador's Pocket Companion,” &c. 


London: Joun F. Saw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Paternoster 
ow. 








ENEID OF VIRGIL. 
12mo. roan, 7s. 6d. 
AN" NTHON’S (C.) ZNEID OF VIRGIL, with 
aeiish Notes. Oniica! sad Bxetena tory 5 a Metrical Clayis ; 
and an eH fistorical, Geographical, an or ological Index. Edited, 
with considerable alterations, and adapted to the 4 be English 
Schools and Colleges, by the REV. W. TROLLOPE, M 


London: Wri11aM Tee and Co., 85, Queen Street, cingitte; E.C. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


_- 


‘This day is published, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 28s, 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of “A History of the 
Netherlands ;” “‘ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c. 





London; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
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EXPURGATED EDITION FOR SCHOOLS. 
(omens OF ARISTOPHANES, revised by 


the REV. HUBERT A, HOLDEN, M.A., Master of Ipswic! 
school, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


At the suggestion of several Masters of Public Schools, and for the 
convenience of Students, Mr. Holden has e 
of his Aristophanes to re-issue the edition in separate plays, price 1s. 
- The Notulz Critic: and Onomasticon. 4s. 
The whole complete in One Volume, 8vo. 15s. boards. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Pen ey SCHOOL BOOKS, WITH 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 1s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
IRELAND. Is. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH CHURCH. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 


OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
10d. 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 


London: Joun W. Parker, & Son, West Strand. 





Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d 
PHE HOUSE I LIVE IN; Popular Illustra- 
tions of the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Thirty-Fifth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Abridged from Gileig’s ‘‘ Family History of England.” With 
Copious Chronology, ao of Contemporary Sovereigns, and 
Questions for Examinati 


London: Joun W. Parker, & Son, West Strand. 





Cheaper Editions, 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
EADINGS IN POETRY. 
READINGS IN PROSE. 
READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 
This day, post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


WELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE 
IN INDIA. Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 8. R. 
HODSON, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal 
Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and bone of the King. Edited by 
his brother, the Rev. GEORGE HODSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, 5s. 


BEEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. HALL, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 


By the same Author. 


TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Cheaper Edition. 8s. 6d. 


», RLEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth 


Edition. 
sane Joux W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Cheap Editions, 6s. each. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


SHOTS AT 


NEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY SATIRE. 


——_¢——__ 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. ? 


SHADOWS. 


A SATIRE, BU T— 
A POEM. 


BY PROTEUS. 


London : Ropert HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





ITA 


By tue Ricut Hon. 





On Tuesday, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


| Pe ‘4 


REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS FROM THE YEAR 1816 to 1854. 
LORD BROUGHTON, G.C.B. 


Author of ‘Travels in Albania.’’ 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY LORD CAMPBELL. 





On Tuesday, 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S 
LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS CONSIDERED, 


IN A LETTER TO J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
BY LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., 


Chief Justice of England, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 3lst of January, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOP EDIA, 
conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 
Tuareg of the Four Divisions of ote important work nara bee 
fe ne Se id the p f the FOURTH DIVISION being 





about he, Proprietor desire to call attention to the 
poco “ofthe Cye elo a complete body of knowledge. 
As separate wor e caaee of the Cyclopedia of Grocrarny, of 


Baoattnt, of NaruraL History, and of Arts AND Sciences, is 
sufficiently clear. But,taken as a whole, the connection of 
great Divisions may require some very brief elucida 

If the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two Alphabets 
i in four, the one department might have been called 
_ > the other re oe » 

lopiedia o' EOGRAPHY, and the — 1OGRAPHY 

forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not on = the ee of 
every Country, but its Histo: 


°~ 





. Under the geogra oer 
name will be found a id ew a a nation’s r the 
Biogray names be found all the great public oa and 
the re! and intellectual history of every State, as 

etailed n the lives of its eminent citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Naturar ak pe - the Cyclo) of Arts 
AND |ScCIENCES, ROW commnenng, one ‘en Volumes, 
present every feature of the Physical and “Moral Wedseen, and of the 
applications of Science to Productive Industry. This concluding 
ee oe ae rm ll of information 

TEnalusk Cre i Ay 4 is il om the valuable Co; wig! ht 

clo a Rowndes ween the vabuabie Cortes 

of th the fey ones ah = has always remained in 
of Mr. Kniont ie in that celebrated wae tage = 
ori; pation, furnished by many of the most eminent men 
of the times. The elaborate revisions, with the Cay = of 
the work, have involved . new outlay for x > 
of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
production alone of these Twenty ‘Volumes = not Yo short of 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


—_—~— 


MEMOIR OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, the 
2a rte SURO Mf Os Mate epalet 
erences hh rate HOU aa 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- 
asl Sear. ec gta by the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
A. ae rai oyal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth 


INDIA; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By the 
Sci HONE? THOR trae ee ee 


JAPAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the , 
Temative ine LaF gs gh Ly am a to Japan, in the years 


HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PRO- 


yuepamse. With Bagrerings. Royal 18mo. 2s. cloth boards ; 
. extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. The Volume for 1858. 


Super royal 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 6s. in cloth boards ; 
7s. 6d. extra cloth boards, gilt ; 9s. elegant, or half-bound. 


SUNDAY AT HOME, A F 
ro wees he Reading. The Volume fay F - he gee ee 
vings, 63. in cloth boards ; 
hoards, gilt ; 9s. elegant, or half-bound. 


Tue Retieiovs Tract Socrery, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 


7s. eae extra mon cloth 





litera: 
= ousand ~— ove het pore 
ree-fourths of lopedia being now completed, no 
can arse tothe cerainty of the Temateing Soe rth regularly 
bees + foc conclusion. The last Division will in the 
yr —_ course of publication on the 31st of January, 1859, and will 
in the last month of 1860. 


The following Divisions are completed : 
Bl0GRAPHY. Six Volumes, price 37. ; or, in 


Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 3. 1 


OGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 22. 2s. ; 


or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 


eee HISTORY. Four Volumes, price 


21. 2s. ; or, Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 





London: Baapsvsy & Evaws, 11, Bouverie Street, 








ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 51, 8s. cloth. 
HE NEW GENERAL | BIOGRAPHICAL 
the late Rey. 


DICTION. y arranged b 
HU on JAMES ‘nosh Wo D. CPrinelpal Tot King’ 3 College, London) 
e most compl tt 





ogra) in an 

edited and cane ex) ae ea 

who have availed themselves of the vast y of materials which 
domestic and foreign literature has of late years supplied. 


T. Fertowss; Rivinotons; BE. Hoposow ; Ricnarpsow 


London: 
Buoruens ; z Barn ; G. Gazentann ; Cares & 
H. G. rat Wis & jer “also J. 5 Oo. ; H.Wasmnovane; 
J.H.& J. Pannen, Oxford; and F.C. Wesrizr, Cheltenham 
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NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN oe 





--- 


This day is published, in post vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


N EXTE} iT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 


By EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


BIRKENHEAD PARK. 


, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES. 


‘The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chrenicle. 








CONTENTS. 
PART I. Unsuitable Decorations. OriginalityandFreshness: Modes | Mounds and Banks. Aviaries ; Apiaries ; Grotioes. 
i Tricks for Surprising People. of attaining them. Trees suited to particular styles | Lodges and Entrances. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. | An kinds of Eccentricity : every oe sane Tone. ut buildings and places. . Sea-side Gardens. 
Road i fAccess. sort of Sham. tyle and Manner. asses of particular plants for | Town or Suburban Gardens. 
Notare of ‘Sc oneinn a In general, extreme Formality or | Adaptation. effect as to form and colour, Villages and Village Gardens, 
and Neighbourhood, Regularity of Plan. Fitness. Shadows from Trees. Compact Combination of Parts. , 
present and prospective. Large and complex Geometrical Appropriation. Covered ways, Wire Temples, in a Place. 
Former Uses of the place. Undue Plainness. {Figures. | Imitation of Nature. Trellises, Verandahs, and other Sage. 
Relative Elevation of the District. | Carriage Drives that are wanting Beauty. : ’ supports for Climbing plants. 
Character of the Soil. in Length. Combination of different Princi- | Flower-beds to filled with PART IV 
Form or Outline of the Land. Kitchen Gardens in very small ples to form a whole. low potted Evergreens in the % 
Aspect and Climate. Places. winter. PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
Existing Shelter and Furniture. Il. GENERAL OBJECTS. — for Grass beneath Drainage. 
Views to be obtained from it. . “pe Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Site and Aspect for a House. PART lil. ce -sm 4 Hedge-rows. Formation of Roads and Walks 
Back and front Approaches to it. WHAT TO ATTAIN. ieapemies ene Wied. Dae e Wake and Flower | Ground-work. : 
eeteaes I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. | ‘Treatment of Walks. beds. Preparation of Ground for Plant- 
ee Fences. ing and Grass. 
PART ll. es mt : Outlines of Beds and Masses, IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. Teeaiie Gr tennsaee 
4 § i ions. ‘ c eflect. 
WHAT TO AVOID. ee Peat iets ts he tn detachea | Park, Field, or Paddock. ‘Time and Manner of Planting. 
Attempting too much Compactness. ; beds and masses Flower-garden. Choice of Plants and mode of 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects | Snugness and Seclusion. Flower-borders. 5 Rock or Fern Garden, obtaining them. 
near the House. Unity and Congruity. cimen plants Rose Garden. Supporting and Staking newly 
Much planting immediately | Connexion. oes dergrowth, ‘ Pinetum. planted ‘Trees. ’ 
around a House. Symmetry. Evergreens. Winter Garden. Bdwing down Grass Seeds. 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. Architectural gardening. Bowling Green, Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
of Plantation. . —— oe, 7 zi po te in Kitchen Garden. 
Confining a Place too much, ichness and Polis _— ‘ rbours. ants suited for particular locali- 
Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- a Seen Clee Statuary. ties. . E 
Cutting down many | Trees, | Variety. (buildings. | InfluenceoflittlethingsonDesign | Green-housesandConservatories. | Order in which the different ope: 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. Contrast, and Execution. Kitchen Garden, rations should be performed. 





PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

Py. 8. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Chesh: 

R. and '. ( G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 


Chester. 
Charles Longman, Esq. Senin, near 
Hemel Hempstead, pool. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., ‘Underscar. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 

John Johnson, Esq. , Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. S. Hoare, ~ ingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire. 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 


PLANS OF — PARKS OR 
DS. 


Charles eae ay Shndish 
Edward Astley, Esq., 
William Oxley, Esq., oe 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS’. 


Edward rh ¥en Roby. 

William Ox! He.» *Underscar. 

John Noble, sq.» erry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, eae Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Cheshir 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 

John —— Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 

Re) Worcestershire. 


Rectory garden 
Henry ‘McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, near 
Thornton, Cheshire. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

Harman “Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Henry McConnel, Esq. ve 8 Cresebrook. 











LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Cues Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 

eshire. 

William Oxley, Esq., Mossley ne Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. Liv erpool. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 

Octagonal Flower garden, Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liv 


Sir Rdward &m mythe, Bart., Acton Burnell. 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. Warrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. _[ water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 





William Oxley, Esq., nderscar. 


PLANS OF FRUIT- — AND 
PLANT-HOUSES 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 

ete ts) epeneeins, Mone. . 
urves in 8, andaccompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and pre "Tae. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting ona 
lawn, so as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 

Entering a oma from a high road. 

Carriage-sw' 

Divergence of randhes from a curve. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound, 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses. 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. {a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 


Belts of plantation, 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 

of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Irregular vista view of church, &c. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 

Ditto to amore undulating tract. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 








Foreground to @ mountainous scene. 
Ditto __to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with reg: rd 
to their upper outlines. 

Clusters of ting on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c. 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. [scenery, 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. 

Plantations as os the summit 
and down the face of a hil 

Mode of forming terrace- rn 

Masking changes of level at base of 


terrace walls. 
Trees that blend with Grecian architec- 


ture. 

Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 
Planting groups by the margins of lakes. 
Rustic Bridges. 

Rustic Summer-houses. 

Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 


Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden. 

How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 

eral modes of shaping a lawn. 

— of lines in undulations. 
Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 

Terraces ascending from the house. 

— of sloping land along front of 

ouse 

Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

Sunk fences of various kinds. 

Raised paren bg around specimens and in 

A (plantations. 

Messrs. ea garden at Chester. 

Forming and undulating mounds. 

Sunk foot-path on ‘the estate of Charles 
Longman, Esq. 

Banks of lakes ond pitching. 

Sea-side garden 

Tile and rubble drains. 

Bed of walk. 

Lodge for catching water in walks. 

Walks and their verges. 

Fruit-tree border against wall. 
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WORKS 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


—_~—. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
Iustrated by H. K. Brownz. 8vo. cloth. Price 21s 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
Tilustrated by H. K. Browne. 8vo.tloth. Price 21s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


Tilustrated by H. K. Brownz. 8vo. cloth. Price 21s. 


Iv. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


Tilustrated by H. K. Browne. 8vo. cloth. Price 21s. 
v. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
Tilustrated by G. Crurxsnanx. 8vo. cloth. Price 11s. 


vi. 


HARD TIMES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Price 5s. 


VII. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Price 10s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth, complete in 3 vols. 
+,* The Volumes may be had separately, price 38. 6d. each. 


i. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORIES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 
, 5s. eac’ 








A CHRISTMAS CA- 
ROL IN PROSE. Being 
a Ghost Story for Christ- 
mas, 

THE CRICKET ON 
THE HEARTH. AFairy} THE BATTLE OF 
Tale of Home. LIFE. A Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S 

BARGAIN. A Fancy for Christmas Time. 


THE CHIMES.—A 
Goblin Story of some 
Bells that rang an Old 
Year Out and a New 
Year In. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


In One Volume, with an Engraved Frontispiece, price 
5s. each. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


*,* The above editions are uniform in size and price with 
the Cheap Edition of Mr. Dickens’s former Works, 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 





BOOKS FOR MR. DICKENS'S 
READINGS. 


A CristMAs CAROL r 
THe CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . p 
THe CHIMES . 
E Story oF Littie Domrey . 
Tur Pook TRAVELLER; Boots AT THE 
Houty-TreE InN; AND Mrs. Gamp. 1 


et et pt 
ocooo* 


= 





Brapsury & Evans, 1], Bouverie Street. 





Library of Old Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. Pope and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. By the Rev. JOSEPH SPENCE; with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, A 8. W. SINGER, F. 8. A. Second Edition, 
fine portrait, cloth. 


*,” A few copies on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 


Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. R. W. SACK- 
VILLE-WEST. Fine portrait, cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. is. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 

ared with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
ntroduction by THOMAS W RIGHT, M.A., Membre de 1’ Insti- 
tut de France, 3 vols. 


HOMER’S "BATRACHOMYOMACHTA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S W ony and DAYS.— 
MUSAUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN, With Introduc- 
= and ptogg — Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after 6 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN, Edited with Notes and Life of Cha +g by 
the Sat aa HOOPER, 2vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece. 12s. 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Peas first collected. Edited by F. W- 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s. 


*,”" A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. pier gees with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


ss Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 


SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, com by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s.” 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. bs. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.O0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s 


“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, 
— the annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, 

supply ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.” 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 10s. 


“ The ‘ Vision of Piers age og is one of the yo precious and 
interesting monuments of t! nglis! guage Literature, 
and also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette, 


'S 
PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 


COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES'S ENCHIRIDION. 


Practical, 
Portrait. 3s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 6s 


*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress, 








Div 
Moral, Ethical, E eee 4 and 1 Poultical 





JoHN Russe. Smith, 26, Scho Square. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON & CO. 


——- ¢——_- 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


—~+>— 
Price 18s. cloth. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


EIGHTH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


By B. VINCENT. 


Assistant Secretary and Kee mee of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Direc ‘tory is to 
the merchant, this Die tionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.”’— Times. 





WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


a 
WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The following are the only complete Editions of the Works of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH :— 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In six volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In six pocket volumes, price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


—@— 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Epitep By tHE Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE, 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 4/. 4s. cloth 





LAMB’S WORKS. 
—> 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


In four volumes, foolscap Svo. price 20s. cloth. 

Contents :—l. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his 
Life. By Sir T. N. Tarrovrp.—2. Final Memorials of Charles 
consisting chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches 
of some eg Companions. By Sir T. N. Tarrourp.—3. The Essays 


of Elia—4. Rosamund Gray, Recollections of Christ's Hospital, 
Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


In one volume 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


—@~— 


HOOD’S POEMS. 


In One Volume, fools°ap 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 
HUMOUR. 
Seventu Epition. In One Volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
HOOD’S OWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM 
YEAR TO YEAR. 


A New Fpirrow. In One Volume 8vo. illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth 


Nintu Epirion. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
With 87 Original Designs. 
A New Eptrrox. In bne Volume, foolscap 8yo. price 5s. cloth. 





44, Dover Street, Piccadilly. 
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BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 


LETTERS AND POLITICS, AND OF THE SCIENCES AND ARTS. 

















UARTERLY REVIEWS are a creation of the present century ; and though much of the value of the earlier of 
these critical periodicals may be traced to the ability and zeal of their conductors, and to the sympathy which 
they offered to the growing character of the age, yet it cannot be doubted that a large element of their original success 
arose from the form of publication. It would be difficult to define the essential character of a Review, chiefly because 
the quarterly form of publication has been long adopted as a convenient shape for bringing before the world very 
incongruous materials. The first Reviewers, strictly so called, soon lapsed into Essayists, whereby the character of 
a quarterly Review became wholly changed. At present, they appear to be conventionally regarded as vehicles for 
displaying the literary acquisitions of individual writers, rather than as channels for serious and responsible counsel 
with the thoughtful and intelligent portion of the community. They scarcely assume responsibility in anything like 
a definite form. They seem to represent only the accidental studies of unassociated literary men. They teach 
nothing, because they have no defined aim. The late disconnected series, published under the title of Oxford and 
Cambridge Essays, only vary from the quarterly Reviews by the unimportant circumstance that the contributors are 
not anonymous. 

The proprietor and conductors of the proposed Periodical confidently hope to render their publication more 
popular than quarterly Reviews have been of late years, and this they feel they can best do by investing it with a 
definite sense of duty. 

In this respect alone, Newspapers have hitherto had the advantage of Reviews. They devote themselves, almost 
without exception, to some principle, class, or interest, though often a narrow and sectional one ; and so far they secure 
public confidence. Under this aspect, the proprietor and conductors of BenTLEY’s QuARTERLY Review trust that they 
shall as truly represent some definite policy as the most successful of the daily, or the most influential of the weekly, 
Newspapers; while the rare intervals of its publication will afford opportunities for more deliberate thought, larger 
views, and more accurate and independent judgment than usually characterise newspaper literature. 

Thus an independent, and, in some respects, a novel position is open to BentiEy’s QuarTERLY Review, which 
it may occupy both honourably and usefully, if its performance be equal to its promise, and if its conductors can fulfil 
a purpose which they see distinctly, and desire to sustain consistently and conscientiously. In announcing their 
principles, political and literary, the conductors feel that they shail best discharge their duty to the public, whose 
confidence they seek, by asking attention to the merits of their Review, rather than the professions of their 
Prospectus. This Periodical is intended to be patriotic and constitutional in character—progressive, practical, 


> ° . . . . . . ' 
temperate, and independent. To use a phrase, which in this case is not unmeaning,—measures, not men, will be its 


motto—the country, and not party, its object. In relation to all social questions the Editors will attach themselves 
to principles which recognise at once the facts of the age in which they live, and the traditions and experiences of the 
past. In Science they hope to chronicle the discoveries of practical men, as well as to watch the theories of abstract 
speculation ; while, as respects Art, they will endeavour to discuss its literature, and to register principles on which 
art-criticism ought to elevate itself above the mere empiricism of what is called taste. And as the relations of the 
human family are daily becoming more close and intimate, foreign literature and foreign politics will form a subject of 
constant notice. The conductors of Benriey’s QuarTeRLY Review will especially direct their attention to those vast 
Colonial possessions in different portions of the world, with whose prosperity that of the mother-country is so 
intimately connected. 

To enter into so large a field, and to desire to cultivate it thoroughly, is an ambition worthy of English 
Reviewers; and the conductors of Benriey’s Quarrerty feel convinced that in appealing not only to the 
educated, but to the earnest and sincere mind of England, which desires guidance and advice, they will not ask 
public support in vain. Bxnriey’s QuaRTERLY is not addressed to those who take their opinions like their 
information, at one easy rate of indiscriminate acquiescence ; and though counsel is often least acceptable when 
it assumes an authoritative tone, yet the sense of responsibility which ought to influence the conductors of a 
literary journal will teach them to be moderate and candid in their judgment of others, severe in scrutinising 
their own motives, watchful of their own independence, and tender and generous towards serious thought and 
sincere views wherever they are to be gleaned. The conductors of BrnTLEy’s QUARTERLY are conscious that 
although they are venturing upon an arduous undertaking, the want that is felt for some such periodical as they 
propose to publish, the wide field that is open to them, the abundance of materials at their command, and the 
zeal, industry, and impartiality which will be brought to bear upon the work, warrant them in anticipating a 
successful career. 

BeNTLEY'’s QuaRTERLY ReEvirw will be published in March, June, September, and December, of each year, 
by Mr. Bentiey, of New Burlington Street, to whom all communications and books may be addressed. 


The First Number will appear on March Ist, 1859, price 6s, 
Advertisements received till February 20th. Bills till the 22nd, 
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Novum Testamentum Greece, Ad antiquos 
testes denuo recensuit, Apparatum Criticum | 
omni studio perfectum apposuit, Commen- | 
tationem Isagogicam pretexuit Alnoth. | 
Frid. Const. Tischendorf. Editio Septima | 
Critica Major. (Lipsize, sampibus Adolphi 
Winter.) 

Examination of this laborious work which | 

has been proceeding from the press during 

the last two years, part after part, to the com- 
pletion of the two full volumes of which it 
consists, with wonderful rapidity seeing the 
amount of labour involved, and which has 
been just brought to a conclusion, has served | 


to confirm us in the general inferences on | 
the subject-of the textual revision of the 
New Testament, submitted some weeks since 
in a notice of Buttman’s edition of the 
Vatican codex (Lit. Gaz. Now 19, p. 583). 
First, however, of the work itself. As 
respects the material amassed, and the com- 

ive thoroughness with which the vast 
supellectile has been discussed, the present 
edition of the sacred volume may claim to be 
the most important quoad the text which has 
yet seen the light. It is styled by Tischen- 
dorf the seventh edition, and numerically 
reg since he had published six editions 
of the New Testament previously, it is so: 
but as four of them were on different plans 
and had distinct objects in view, it is in point 
of fact, as we incidentally stated in the article 
just referred to, “a new and improved 
edition of a previous elaborate edition ;” of 
that, indeed, which he styles his fourth; 
the matter is of little further moment 
than as the inference from the word 
“seventh” would naturally, though mis- 
takenly, be that* one and the same work had 
been six times revised and improved, until 
it had assumed its present sha Never- 
theless, this edition must be looked upon as 
the result and complement ofall his preceding 
labours. Few, even of the labour-loving Ger- 
mans, have wrought harder than this inde- 
fatigablg man. ‘The account of his various 
journeys and sojournings, east, west, north 
and south, for the collation, or re-examination, 
or the discovery of manuscripts, reminds one 
of the summaries sent in by certain re- 
nowned veteran officers, when memorialising 
for acknowledgment of their services—so 
many general engagements, so many de- 
tached actions, besides skirmishes or cut- 
tings out innumerable. Out of the last 
twenty years he spent two in Paris, three in 
England, two in Italy, two in Switzerland, 
two in Greece and in the East, not to men- 
tion peregrinations in Holland and explora- 
tions in his own fatherland—all to the joy or 
dismay of librarians learned or unlearned, 
and monachorum doctissimorum aut indoe- 
tissimorum, as the case might be. The 


|animis ceelestibus ire ?”—contempt, we are 


| those of Scrivener, Cramer, Cureton, Pell 


| Lachmann, who would seem to have provoked 


claims, “from long oblivion, by the aid 
vui clarissimi metque amantissini J. Ed- 
leston” (the learned librarian of Trinity), 
the missing sheets.of the second collation of 
the Vatican codex, made by Rulotta for 
Bentley. Tischendorf has the true scholar’s 
reverence for Pope’s hero of the Digamma; 
and, in the long list of learned names which 
he records with the addition of the adjectives 
usually employed by modern Latinists to | 
convey approval, admiration, or—* tantcene | 





glad to see mentioned with fitting respect 


Platt, and (albeit there is a passage of arms 
between the Doctor and him), with due 
homage to his learning and unwearied 
industry, that of Dr. Tregelles. 

As a thing of course, preceding editors 
come in for the laurel or the dissecting knife. 


the assault by his splenetic assertion that 
“ila editio”—referring to Tischendorf’s of 
1841,—“‘tota erratum est” is one of the marks 
for special attack. The Roland for the Oliver 
is not only given by the “ cirewmspicienti 
vie dubium erit quanto in errore onnis 
Lachmanni ratio posita est;” by frequent 
“ girdings ” at his lack of the true antiquarian 
art of dragging the evidence out of pa- 
limpsests and codices obscured by erasures, 
lacune, and corrections ; but by a laboured 
criticism of the magnum opus of the defunct, 
an exposure of many of his commissions 
and omissions with respect to iotas subscript, 
ns ephelkusticon, and other, as Mrs. Mala- 
prop says, “ inflammatory branches of learn- 
ing,’ with a hit at his “stolidis admira- 
toribus,’ a hit which concerns ourselves, 
inasmuch as we are of the number of his 
thankful admirers, although, certainly, not 
of his idolaters. We shall have a word to 
say pro and con of the case, apart from the 
editorial quarrel which cannot touch poor 
Lachmann now. 

As we have intimated, the labour involved 
in the volumes before us is even appalling 
to look at. The notes, chiefly confined to 
specifying the authorities for the text, but 
occasionally branching into pithy philological 
discussions, present an array of letters, 
small and capital, of mathematical signs, 
and of figures, which loom altogether like 
hieroglyphics, and require about as much 
practice to distinguish the things signified 
as the symbols of the modern sphynx— 
Bradshaw ; in fact, the “ seriptwree compendia 
et signa” are a study of themselves. Not 
only are the readings of the text supported 
by references to some thousand codices of 
the sacred volume, or of its parts; to Evan- 
gelistaria and Lectionaria, “ without number, 
numberless;” to the Fathers; but the lec- 
tions of the “Textus Receptus,” of Griesbach, 
Scholz, Lachmann (both editions), nay, the 
very shadings of opinions of these renowned 
editors, their “more or less probable,” their 
“more or less doubtful” readings, are for the 
most part scrupulously indicated, and the 








detection of numerous errors committed by | 


preceding collators—collations of codices 
previously known but left piously undis- 
turbed, and new manuscripts dug out of 
their lurking holes in the East (ew Orientis 
latebris) have rewarded his toils and research. 
His “Prolegomena” alone, which extend 
to 278 pages, are, like those of Wetstein, a 
mine of valuable remarks and information, 
and approach, indeed, the exhaustive. 
Among his other triumphs over the con- 
cealing hand of time, “I rescred,” he ex- 


very authorities for them added. The present 
edition, we must not omit to note, is styled 
Critica Major, to distinguish it from a 
cheaper one published simultaneously with 
it, and termed Editio Critica Minor, which 
contains the references to the lections of 
Griesbach, &c., as given in the larger, but 
in which the critical apparatus is much 
abridged. - 

Tischendorf, as a matter of course, takes 
for the foundation of his text the most 











century; the Latin versions, both the 
Vulgate and those that are distinguished as 
the Italic; the Syriac, and other Oriental 
versions ; the Gothic, Sclavonic, and Anglo- 
Saxon: we say the foundation of his text, 
since, as may be inferred from’ what has 
been already stated, he appropriates and 
turns to use every available source, almost, 
exhausting the whole body of evidence at 
present attainable: however, in his enume- 
ration of the Egyptian texts used by him, 
we see no mention of the Coptic manuscripts 
procured by Mr. Tatham, and which, we Be- 
lieve, with not a few others, lie all but buried 
in the recesses of the British Museum. In 
explaining the critical rules by which he has 
been guided in the formation of his text he 
gives as his reason for using manuscripts of 
so low a date as those of the eighth century, 
instead of confining himself, like Lachmann, 
to the few which descend no lower than the 
fourth (strictly speaking, the  fifth—as 
Tischendorf justly objects to Lachmann’, 
that these older manuscripts were written av 
the time when, early as is their date, the 
text of the New Testament had become 
generally corrupted, and that the manu- 
scripts of the second class, namely, those 
from the fourth to the commencement of the 
ninth century, are, equally with them, 
marked by a similarbroad and easily to be re- 
cognised line of demarcation from those pro- 
duced during the eight following centuries. 
For proof of the unsettled state of the text 
even as early as during the first century after 
the death of our Saviour, he cites Clemens, 
Origen, Ireneus, and Tertullian; and, as 
respects the fourth century, to which the 
oldest of all known manuscripts of the 
Scriptures extant, the Vatican, is generally 
conceded to belong, he adduces the often 
quoted testimony of Jerome's letter to Pope 

amasus, which, whilst dwelling upon the 
contradictory variety of the Latin texts, 
clearly intimates at the same time the dis- 
crepancies observable in the Greek. Yet, 
whilst vindicating the strong family likeness 
between the manuscripts of the highest, and 
their congeners of the second class,—a like- 
ness broadly demarcating them, as he states, 
from those of the following centuries,—he 
nevertheless asserts with respect to the 
latter that there must have existed codices 
resembling them even in the fourth century ! 
“* Dandum est sceculo jam quarto exstitisse co- 
dices in summd rei simillimos codicibus 
nostris oetavi seculi et sequentium!” This 
last position, albeit enforced with the 
customary dogmatic, knock-me-down, ea 
cathedrdé dictum — “nee vere potest peritis 
ullo modo dubium esse,”—is mere hypothesis : 
Touchstone’s “ if,’ to be employed as con- 
venient. In this part of his diatribe Tischer- 
dorf follows, unwittingly, or without ac- 
knowledgment at all events, Wetstein ; 
who handles the subject at some length, 
and plainly affirms (“ Proleg.,” p. 155) “that 
numerous objections may be brought against, 
the most ancient manuscripts, Greek 
and Latin, in disparagement of their 
testimony, and which lead to the inference 
that nothing certain can be based upon 
them alone,” And it is curious to find 
Tischendorf objecting to Lachmann, -that 
notwithstanding the latter uses western 
codices to correct the eastern, where these 
differ, yet he throws them aside when his 
eastern authorities harmonise—still follow- 
ing in Wetstein’s wake, who maintains (L.c.) 














ancient Greek manuscripts, comprehending 
under this designation all up to the ninth 


that “since the Greek codices, which agree 
| With the Latin, were squared by the Latin, 
and so horrow all their authc ry from the 
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Latin, to lay it down that the Latin version 
confirms their readings” (and the Latin 


versions are used, we need hardly say or 
repeat, by Tischendorf as well as by Lach- 
mann) “is simply to prove like from like, 
being as logicians say, a petitio principii ; 
whilst as to correcting the Greek codices 
from the Latin, and these in their turn trom 
the Greek” (a course equally pursued by 
both editors, indeed, by all) “ and so wrest- 
ing a mutual concurrence—what is this but 
establishing a ‘ Lesbian rule ?’” 

The fact is that in elaborating a text, few 
editors adhere literally to the rules which 
they profess to prescribe for themselves. 
Thus Wetstein, (/.c.) remarks of Bentley’s 
“ Specimen ”’—‘to judge from it, however, 
Bentley would not have consulted the oldest 
manuscripts only, but many of later date 
sought out in every direction, and would so 
have outgone his promises.” Lachmann is 
not always consistent; but is Tischendorf 
always found walking by the one marked 
and measured line? His reasons for selec- 
tion and rejection—in minor matters, how- 
ever, chiefly—are as shifting and perplexing 
as were Lord Castlereagh’s metaphors (v. 
“ Moore’s Reports !”’): 

“« The level of obedience floats 
Upwards and downwards as the stream 
of hydra faction kicks the beam.” 

Now, it is a little amusing, but still more 
gratifying, to discover that the differences of 
reading between the two editorial champions, 
after all their mutual objurgation and me- 
dicevo classically implied contempt for each 
other, are confined to what, were the editing 
of any other writings than the sacred in 
question, would be of slight moment. The 
amount of disagreement on passages of an 
important character is happily, after all the 
din of battle, so small that to help smiling 
at the lofty and isolated position taken up 
by each is an impossibility. We have com- 
pared the present edition and Lachmann’s 
last and larger edition with the texts cited 
by Mr. Green in his admirable treatise, “ A 
Course of Developed Criticism on Passages 
of the New Testament materially affected by 
Various Readings;”* the texts discussed 
in which are 224 in number. Out of these 
Lachmann and Tischendorf both agree with 
him in his reading of 129 texts; in twenty- 
nine Tischendorf, alone of the two, agrees 
with him; in fourteen, Lachmann alone; in 
eight instances, Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
agreeing with each other, differ from Mr. 
Green; in the remaining forty-four, the 
three partially differ from, partially agree 
with one another. Moreover, we have col- 
lated various chapters of the two editions 
in those portions of the ‘Testament 


~ where manuscript and other testimony most 


clash, not trusting to Tischendorf’s refer- 
ences to Lachmann (which, however, we 
might have done, for they are minutely 
faithful), and have found the differences be- 
tween the two generally unimportant, as the 
writing «doy or idov, ep OF em, emperw OF 
ev pew, ewev OF edeyev, and trivial variations 
in the ordo verborum. 

It would thus appear, and most satisfac- 
tory is it in every way that such should be 
the evident conclusion, that however seem- 
ingly opposed may be the rules laid down 
for themselves by the men most competent 
to reconstruct the text of the great rule of 
life—their very knowledge, and the con- 
scientiousness with which they prosecute 
their labours bring them nearer and nearer 
to the same result. Nevertheless, so far 





* Bagster & Sons, 





from seeing any reason for departing from 
the opinions which we expressed in the notice 
referred to at the commencement of this 
article, that “ the work is yet inchoate,” and 
that “no edition, without a great stretch of 
modesty, can lay claim to implicit credit,” 
we are but the more confirmed in our belief 
of the necessity for “a verified collation of 
known manuscripts, and an undespairing 
search for those, reasonably supposed to 
exist, as yet undiscovered.” Wetstein, whose 
judgment on all points connected with 
biblical criticism commands attention, points 
out (“ Proleg.” p. 7) that “even the oldest 
manuscripts bear frequent marks of correc- 
tion, the writers noting the omissions which 
they desired to be made either by a dot 
over the word or letter to be omitted, or by 
a thin line with a dot above and below (obelo 
tenui) drawn through it from right to left, 
or worst and most common of all, by erasure 
with the penknife; it happening, from the 
last practice, that in some places the 
original writing is legible, in others obli- 
terated ;” the sponge, moreover, is found so 
to have blurred words and passages as to 
render the true reading doubtful in the 
extreme, and he then goes on to remark, “ it 
is beyond doubt that corrections and era- 
sures are afterthoughts; doubtful whether 
they are preferable to the text which they 
have replaced ; exceedingly doubtful whether 
they were made on the authority of other 
and those older manuscripts, and again, 
whether they were penned by the original 
copyist or by another hand,” adding, “for 
my own part, I have not been so highly 
gifted as to divine from his handwriting the 
corrector of this word or of that letter.” 
Pursuing the subject and referring to the 
mistakes made in the perusal of manuseripts, 
so that two equally learned men may read 
words and phrases very differently, he cites 
Duker as an authority, in his then recently 
published edition of “ Florus,’* for stating 
that Gruter and Salmasius, his (Duker’s) 
predecessors in editing an author so little 
voluminous, had differed in above a hundred 

laces, and those places literally the same, 
in the readings each gave from manuscripts 
which each had had before his eyes: and 
Wetstein observes on this head that, to sup- 
pose because two learned men give different 


‘readings of the same passages they had not 


used one and the same manuscript, would 
frequently be a complete mistake. 
ow, from this direct testimony and plain 
and sensible argument, it is surely neither 
unreasonable nor unjust to conclude that in 
proportion to the mass of authorities cited, 
by Tischendorf especially, so must be the 
Rates of error. Veo as this most able 
man undoubtedly is in the very difficult task 
of decyphering manuscripts, he has gone 
through so many at such railway speed that 
it is no marvel to find Dr. Tregelles writing 
to him, ere the disagreement between them 
above alluded to had arisen:—“ It strikes 
me that you have read the fragments of St. 
Luke (British Museum) with great rapidity ; 
the perusal of that palimpsest took me some 
pt omg you must be careful to be exact if 
you publish it, &c.” And when we hear 
ischendorf himself state (“ Proleg.” p. 143) 
that, having on occasion of his visit to Rome 
in 1843 been allowed to have the precious 
Vatican codex in his hands for six hours on 
two successive days, he not only went 
through the whole attentively (postquam 
wniversum libruwm attente percurrissem), but 
collated five-and-twenty of the most doubtful 





lections and made for publication four fac- 


similes of the writing itself of the codex—the 
rocess does certainly strike one as havin 
een despatched “ haste, haste, pot hae 

To do Tischendorf justice, he does not 
claim infallibility—no editor does; but then 
something akin to it is pretty generally 
inferred. That unhappy wight—Fleck, a 
whom Lachmann had his fling, is discovered 
by the Argus eyes of Tischendorf and of 
Dr. Tregelles to have fallen into more thang 
thousand mistakes in his edition of the 
“Codex Amiatinus” alone. Nay, the mam. 
script of manuscripts, the Vatican, comes 
from the hands of its Roman editor, the late 
Cardinal Mai, in so unsatisfactory a state 
that about as many errors have crept in, 
it seems, as have been corrected; and 
remembering—notwithstanding the acknoy. 
ledgments justly due to the Cardinal from 
every student of antiquity for his services to 
classical literature—his limited scholarship, 
and,less pardonable, his disingenuous conduct, 
to Niebuhr, we have our suspicions that 
more yet will ooze out to the depreciation of 
his edition of Codex B. Vercellone, to whom 
the editor$hip of the work was entrusted 
after the death of Mai, gives in his preface 
fair straightforward account of the procedure 
adopted by the latter to secure a correct 
transcript— contrived with such perverse 
ingenuity as to be all but sure to defeat its 
professed object—and frankly enough con. 
fesses to many shortcomings. Mai himself, 
indeed, seems to have been aware that his 
work halted in more respects than one; and 
Tischendorf affirms that many readings of 
the several preceding collations are pre 
ferable to those given by Mai, who frequently 
exhibits those alone which were iserted 
secundéd manu. There is, in fine, no blinking 
the fact that this costly edition is a failure: 
the work has to be done over again. Are 
we, then, hypercritical in affirming that with 
sO many proven mistakes to attest the 
fallibility of human eyesight, even Tischer- 
dorf’s collations cannot command implicit 
confidence ? 

To establish, indeed, a text as perfect as 
human means will allow, must be the labour 
not of one man, but of a band of brothers, 
alike capable of eliciting and anxious to 
discover “very truth.” , Saran is known 
of the manuscripts stored up in the libraries 
of the continent and of our own country to 
enable us to fix upon those which deserve 
the cost of re-production; and with the re 
sources at command from the recent improve 
ments in photography and a 
facsimiles of such manuscripts shoul 
undertaken at the expense of the respective 

overnments to which they belong, and 
ely placed in the hands of all likely to put 
them to beneficial use. Hundreds of learned 
eyes would thus lend their aid to the 
decyphering of records—many of which it 
has been shown have been read by the two 
or three who have been in a position to 
collate them, in inverse senses. The next 
step would be the ascertaining the relative 
value of the oriental manuscripts at our 
ao. more particularly of the Syriac (a 
well as making every exertion to recover the 
ancient text of the latter, where now missing 
—an important point, justly emphasised by 
Mr. Green in the work already referred to), 
so as to lead to as complete a classific- 
tion of them as has been effected for the 
Greek and Latin: and lastly,athorough search 


for every, the least, fragment of manuscripts [ 
m) 


of the holy record which pains or expens 
can bring to light. These steps taken, # 
would not be long before we should have 
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a “Textus Receptus”’ worthy of the name, 
and which nothing but the discovery of 
older and completer documents than any yet 
known—a discovery of slender probability 
—could disturb. 








Japan and her People. By Andrew Stein- 
metz. (Routledge & Co.) 
Two or three hundred years have made 
little or no difference with the Japanese. 
What they were in the time of Kublai Khan, 
when Marco Polo first heard of the “ island 
of Zipangu, to the east of Cathay,” what 
William Adams, the shipwrecked pilot of 
Gillingham, found them at the end of the 
16th, and what old Kaimpfer wrote of them 
in the beginning of the 18th century, might 
stand with very little variation for their 
description to-day. Time has not wrought 
the same changes in them that it has in 
nations, which, by frequent intercourse with 
strangers, are perpetually revising their 
ideas. Of a race separate and distinct from 
the rest of mankind, directly descended 
from the gods, and at one time the only 
people on the earth, the Japanese scorn any 
admixture of foreign blood ‘or foreign 
manners, and preserve their old conditions 
with unshaken fidelity to tradition and their 
ancestors. So that Lord Elgin concluded 
his treaty, the other day, with a people in all 
ispects the same in habits, manners, forms, 
faith, with those half-fabulous inhabit- 
ants of Zipangu, whom Columbus, fired by 
Marco Polo’s disbelieved accounts, had 
set out to seek when he fell upon America 
midway. In one thing only has Japan 
changed from her original course; and that 
is in the decree which forbids her citizens 
to emigrate, and even denies them a return 
should they have involuntarily left their 
country, as in the case of shipwrecked sailors 
and kidnapped or captured men. This is a 
new law; for before 1639 the Japanese 
might and did emigrate at their will. They 
have been traced even to Kamtschatka, and 
in the beginning of the 17th century were to 
be found in sixteen foreign countries, while 
their pirates and colonies abounded nearer 
home. Yet with a population of 40,000,000 
m an area of 12,570 square leagues, giving 
354 inhabitants to the square mile, a little 
national phlebotomy in the form of emigration 
would not be a bad national regimen. Ail 
esi of Japan are of course densely popu- 
; and the cities are veritable human 
ant-hills. Jeddo, or Geddo, the capital of 
Niphon, the “sun rising” or “eastern 
country” as they themselves call Japan, 
occupies more ground than London, but 
holds a population of between two and three 
millions. Some of the nobles have palaces 
which house 10,000 men; the royal palace 
holds 40,000; and space in dwelling-houses 
18 everywhere economised. The streets are 
forty yards in breadth, and some are said to 
be ten miles in length—ten miles of one un- 
en street! e do not wonder that 
Jeddo is reported to be the finest city in the 
world, as it is certainly the largest; for it 
beauties which no other city can boast 
To its natural advantages of scenery 
and position may be added the magnificence 
of its lacquered gateways; the width and 
dainty cleanliness of its streets; the ex- 
quisite flowers and flowering shrubs bloom- 
ing among the squares; the grand old cedars 
on the embankments, and the water lilies in 
the moat, the picturesque temples, the 
gorgeous attire sweeping through the 
crowded ways, the very luxury of cleanliness 





seen everywhere and in everything, and 
the careful taste and order in the smallest 
arrangements. All these are conditions so 
impossible to find united in a Western city, 
that Jeddo may well claim to stand first for 
beauty and completeness throughout the 
world. Add, too, the gentle courtesy and 
universal good-breeding of the people, the 
small amount of beggary and absence of 
actual squalor, and Jeddo has still further 
claims on our admiration. We set aside for 
the moment the spy system, the public 
bathings, men and women performing that 
necessary act of cleanliness in doorless rooms 
with no mats before the openings, or in 
baths placed out honestly into the streets ; 
we set aside the national practice of suicide 
by slashing open the abdomen in the form 
of a cross—a mode called Happy Dispatch— 
should anything go wrong, ms | an adverse 
judgment of the State be anticipated, the 
blood-guiltiness and cruelty of the laws, the 
tyranny of the government, and the annihi- 
lation of the individual. All these are 
certainly drawbacks to the perfectness of the 
“terrestrial paradise,” as it pleases people to 
call voleanic but most beautiful Japan; but 
for the present we mean to be only laudatory, 
and to flood all its shadows in sunshine. 

The riches of Japan are very great. The 
metals found there are singularly pure ; there 
are also coal, naphtha, and sulphur, amber- 
gris and mother-of-pearl, corals and coral- 
lines in abundance; and there are jewels, 
specially pearls, but no diamonds, chiefl 
agates, jaspers, and cornelians, not pron | 
considered by the people, who are but indif- 
ferent lapidaries. The trees also are valu- 
able: indeed, amongst the most valuable of 
the natural productions. Pines, firs, and 
cypresses; noble old cedars, and most of 
our western “wall-fruit” trees; an oak 
which bears edible acorns; the white mul- 
berry for silkworms, and the famous paper 
mulberry (Morus papyrifera) for writing- 

aper, furniture hangings, cloaks, umbrellas, 

ats, and pocket-handkerchiefs ; the varnish 
free (Rhus vernix), whence comes the gum 

r varnish that makes the famous Japanese 
lacquer-work ; the camphor tree, the pepper 
tree, and the tea-tree, the fig tree, the vine, 
and a peculiar lemon tree, bearing a very 
small but delicious fruit ; chestnuts, walnuts, 
and various other nut trees unknown else- 
where ; iron wood for building purposes, and 
the ubiquitous bamboo—these are among 
their principal trees, all of which it will be 
seen might be of much use in commerce. 
The cedar grows fine enough, and is common 
enough, to make into ships’ spars; and Sir 
Edward Belcher, who was once driven into 
Nagasaki, and wanted some small spars, was 
supplied with them of cedar, 96 feet long. 
The flowers are numerous and beautiful 
our most precious garden flowers grow 
wild with them; and lilies, carnations, camel- 
lias, and gardenias, are to be found in waste 
places, which in England would yield only 
— and dandelions. Luckily the 

apanese are fond of flowers, so cultivate 
and prize them as they deserve. Every 
country-house, every tea-house and cottage, 
has its garden, and even town-houses snatch 
a few yards for shrubs and flowers. They are 
wonderfully skilful in landscape gardening ; 
and in an art of more doubtful taste, namely, 
that of dwarfing huge forest trees down into 
tiny shrubs not a foot high, while they swell 
out small flowers and fruits into perfect mon- 
strosities. In these two practices they have 
no rival. Kiampfer saw cherry-blossoms as 
large as roses; and plum-blossoms, four 





times larger than our cabbage roses, are by 
no means unusual. These inversions of 
nature, which never bear fruit, are to be 
found everywhere, and, indeed, to a certain 
degree, are as necessary to a well-appointed 
garden as the rock-work and the trickling 
rill leading over it, the semblance of a 
distant wood, the tiny lake filled with gold 
and silver fish, the walk paved with bright, 
clean, many-coloured pebbles, and the imita- 
tion birds and beasts cast in brass and set 
among the trees and rocks, without which 
no garden is thought fit for the admiration 
of the polite. They have abundance of vege- 
tables too, most of our own vegetables, and 
the best rice in the world; hemp, flax, to- 
bacco, and every kind of grain; and they 
can render poisonous fungi and all other 
ag growths innocuous and edible. 
his is one of their strange secrets; as 
strange, in its way, as their wonderful Dosia 
powder, which, poured into the ears, nose, 
and mouth of a corpse, prevents rigidity ; 
given to women in their times of trouble, 
hastens their delivery; is a specific for 
ophthalmia; is efficacious in all diseases ; 
and if taken by the hale and healthy imparts 
a joy and elasticity which not even their 
sake or rice-beer, can do. This Dosia powder 
is a priestly mystery and secret, resemblin 
coarse white sand in appearance, but decl 
by Charpentier Cossigny to be only ashes, 
earth, pyrites, and mica, without any che- 
mical effect whatsoever, and a priestly 
humbug altogether. Remembering their 
jugglers’ tricks, which no wizard of our own 
can understand, their horticultural powers, 
their marvellous wrestlers, fat and unwieldy 
as sO many prize oxen, but strong as the 
sons of Hercules,—remembering, too, Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s oysters growing on trees, 
for which Hume calls him a liar, and Bruce’s 
stories, which no one believed when first told, 
and which every one confesses now—we say 
nothing. The Dosia powder sounds very 
miraculous ; but Reichenbach and Daguerre 
have gone nearer to apparent miracles than 
even this. 

Of their live stock the Japanese make very 
little use for food. They say: “ There are 
twelve religions here, and eleven are not 
allowed to touch meat ;” and, as the shedding 
of blood and all contact with a dead body, 
include impurity or fusio for a certain length 
of time—this sentence descending even to 
curriers and leather-cutters, who, ea officio, 
are the Pariahs of the community—this 1s an 
additional reason why they should live almost 
wholly on fish, rice, and vegetables. They 
seldom eat any meat but such game as they 
have killed for themselves ; for this entails a 
fusio or impurity of only one Japanese 
hour, equivalent to two of ours, unless the 
game be water-fowl, pheasants, or “My 
great lord the crane,” as they call that long- 
legged grallatorius. They know nothing of 
the use of milk and butter; they export the 
pigs and never eat their poultry; and, in 
their dietary, follow almost the careful 
fastidiousness of the Brahmins, in their zeal 
to escape bloodshed and impurity. This is 
a remarkable fact in a country of such dense 
population. They keep their rho as a sacred 
and most intolerable street nuisance, and 
bury them with due honours, in memory of 
an emperor who once condescended to be 
born under the sign of the dog, and they 
have a beautiful race of cats, which catch no 
mice, and are nursed and hugged by their 
ladies as ours nurse Blenheims and Skyes. 
They tame their rats and make them perform 
tricks; their fox is the symbol of the devil, 
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and they have, moreover, a version of lycan- 
thropy with a fox for our wolf; they shoe 
their horses with straw shoes, and have them 
led whenever they ride abroad; they cage 
nightingales and other song birds, and they 
cage also a certain lovely night moth, of 
which Mr. Steinmetz gives the following 
pretty little fable : 


‘**This moth is about four inches long, slender, 
round-bodied, with four wings, two of which are 
transparent, and concealed under the other pair of 
wings, which shine like polished metal, and are 
most curiously and beautifully adorned with blue 
and gold lines and spots. The following graceful 
fable owes its origin to the matchless beauty of 
this moth. All other night-flies fall in love with 
it; and, to get rid of their importunities, it 
maliciously ids them, as a trial of their devotion 
and constancy, to go and fetch it fire. The blind 
lovers, obedient to command, fly to the nearest 
lamp or candle, and never fail to get burned to 
death.” 


The government is one of the most striking 
anomalies of the nation. That a double 
kingship should exist wherein the ecclesi- 
astical sovereign, the Mikado, of undisputed 
descent from the gods, is the highest in 
nominal rank, but of complete nullity in 
political life, while the temporal monarch or 
Siogoon, absolute in authority yet subject to 
the law like the meanest citizen, derives his 
power and very being from a revolt against 
the law, says very little for the “ logic of the 
people.” It is a confusion of circumstance 
that could only exist in Japan with its 
private courtesies and legal cruelty, its 
individual truthfulness and political fulse- 
hoods, the scrupulous propriety of its maids 
and matrons and the public recognition, 
without reprobation, of the unhappy class 
so signally opposed to them. Every country 
has its anomalies and contradictions, but few 
so many as China and Japan; though, indeed, 
there is no good reason for classing these two 
countries together as we have been accus- 
tomed to do. The Japanese are immensely 
insulted if spoken of as akin to the Chinese, 
whom they look on as the servi servorwn of 
men: but ethnologically they are of the 
same Mongolian type, broadly classed, 
though of a widely different subdivision. 
They are more like the southern European, 
and less purely Mongolian than the Chinese ; 
more volatile, brave, daring, and expansive 
than these, their language is different, and 
their mode of speech signally so. Yet they 
have many Chinese words and usages among 
them; for they have had more frequent 
intercourse with China than with any other 
nation, have borrowed from her arts and 
sciences, have received her colonists, and 
nationalised her religion and traditions. St. 
Francis Xavier found in the younger country, 
as in the elder, that singular travestie 
or foreshadowing of the Roman Catholic 
faigsh—the Chinese form of Buddhism. With 
its tonsured priests and shaven monks, 
its mendicant nuns; its idols, rosaries, in- 
cense, and bells ; its Queen of Heaven bearin 
the divine child in her arms, both coverec 
with tinsel and finery, and both surrounded 
by the nimbus ; its pilgrimages and proces- 
sions, vows, offerings, and St. Andrew’s 
Cross; its canonisations, hierarchies, and 
sanctuaries, Buddhism offered so close a 
likeness to Catholicism that the priests de- 
clared some unknown missionary monk 
must orice have found his way across the 
seas to the East, and have there planted the 
living faith, which time had warped to this 
present deformity. Even St. George and 
the Dragon is japanned, so to speak, and 





comes out in all the trappings of a certain 
Jorimapa, much respected by the people ; he, 
Jorimapa, being quite an historical entity, 
flourishing within the historical boundaries 
of 1142-56. 

Japan does not pretend to extraordinary 
antiquity. Its monarchy was established 
under Syn Mee only 660 3.c., though the 
earlier mythical history of clanship and 
divided provinces goes back to the times of 
the gods. But 660 B.c. is the earliest date 
of reliable history. The sole present repre- 
sentative of the mythical and theocratic time 
is the Mikado. He, as the God born, is holy 
beyond all men, a Dalai Lama in all but the 
falsehood of his genesis. The sun must not 
shine on him, the wind must not blow on 
him; wherefore, when he leaves his palace, 
he leaves it in a litter, or carried on men’s 
shoulders shaded by umbrellas and fans. 
He must not touch the earth, and his palace 
is carpeted with the softest mats throughout 
to prevent such a desecration. He must not 
pare his nails, nor cut his hair; so his 
attendants watch till he sleeps—or pretends 
to do so—when they “steal from him these 
exuberances of nature.” He must never wear 
the same garment, nor use the same vessels 
twice, and it is death for any one else to use 
them after him; wherefore his clothes are 
burnt, and the utensils used for his food and 
person broken daily. He must eat only rice 
—a stated quantity, never varying; and an 
officer is specially appointed to superintend 
the quantity and quality of that cereal, 
removing every imperfect grain,and weighing 
out the amount with undeviating exactitude. 
Once he was obliged to sit for hours in’ the 
same posture, immoveable, turning neither 
limb nor member to either side; for should 
he do so, his dominions would be surely 
afflicted with war, pestilence, and famine. 
Lately they have impounded the crdéwn 
instead of the king, and by fixing the emblem 
of sovereignty on a cushion, have made it 
perform the sovereign’s duty of quiescence, 
and consequently maintenance of tranquillity. 
He is surrounded with spies—under the 
name of attendants—who, by the way, 
are always leashed in couples that they 
may spy each other, and who, when offered 


that honourable post, must choose between. 


it or Happy Dispatch on the spot: thus 
the very semblance to do him honour con- 
demns him to more rigorous imprisonment 
and more thorongh political insignificance. 
He is kept horribly poor, mainly supported 
by gifts from the Siogoon, said to be 
sent to him as propitiatory offerings for 
his prayers; whereby his hands are still 
further tied, and the fiction of his divinity 
maintained. He has twelve wives and a 
great many of the morganatic sort; for it is 
his supreme duty to give the State a son to 
reign after him. This he does for the most 
ei as soon as may be, often resigning in 

is fayour while the child is yet in the cradle ; 
for even Japanese patience and superstition 
cannot long support the irksome slavery of 
the Mikado’s royal state. Yet “Miako, the 
seat of the Mikado’s court, is the centre of 
Japanese learning, gaiety, licentiousness, and 
wit; the natural. activity of man, denied 
exercise in anything nobler or more practical, 
finding vent in intellectual pleasures or in 
sensual excesses according to the disposition 
of the seeker. Spies abound at Miako ; but 
spies abound everywhere. The whole system 
of government is carried on by means of 
them; and “cross-eyed persons,” as they 
are called, are almost as numerous as the 
entire population. It is inconceivable to what 


lengths government tyranny and interference 
are carried. A man can do nothing of his 
own free will. If he wants to remove out of 
one street into another he must petition the 
head of the police of his street, make a present 
of fish, get a character, and explain his 
motives for leaving, give a feast to all the 
inhabitants of his street, and then sell his 
house—if they will allow him. If they do 
not give permission he cannot sell. If he 
would leave the country he is punished 
with death; if he would travel at home 
he must get a passport or permit; at cer- 
tain sheodl he is searched personally in the 
most uncompromising manner—at Jeddo, 
for instance, which no woman can leave or 
enter without special permission. He can 
only dress according to law; give entertain- 
ments, of certain luxury and conditions, ac- 
cording to law; use a palanquin or hand- 
carriage of such shape and with such length 
and thickness of pole as the law allows him; 
and woe to the commoner who should pre- 
sume to wear the petticoat breeches or the 
two swords of the noble. The sooner he 
uses one for the national slash in the form of 
a cross on his unhappy person the better; 
else the executioner wh save him the trouble, 
and his family and estate will be forfeit to 
the crown—a disaster which his suicide would 
have averted. All these sumptuary laws are 
regulated according to class ; as, for instance, 
in the matter of swords the nobles wear two, 
the gentry one, the tradespeople and com- 
moners none—on peril of their lives. Strict 
as their legal slavery is, and submissive as 
they are, some of the younger and more fiery 
spirits feel their servitude keenly, and more 
than one Japanese attempted to escape during 
the stay of the United States’ Expedition ; 
to their own frightful peril when discovered, 
foiled, and sent back. 

Yet the Japanese are civilised, though 
their civilisation has none of the characteris- 
tics of Western life init. It is true they 
want many of the material luxuries whic 
are common to us. They bave no carpets on 
their floors, and their windows are glazed 
with oiled paper, shells, and mica; they have 
‘simply mats instead of doors; they bathe 
publicly without shame all together; they 
“squat,” somewhat as Wilhelmina might 
have done behind the screen, and their stiff, 
hard, folding-stools have nothing of the grace 
or comfort of our couches and easy chairs; 
they sleep on wooden cape and their day 
clothes are their nightly coverings; they 
wear inconvenient straw sandals, which they 
take off when paying visits or squatting on 
a shopman’s counter haggling for bargains ; 
they have no fire-places, and only over a 
square hole in the centre of the apartment, 
filled with charcoal, do they boil the ever- 
present tea-kettle for the ever-recurring tea; 
they buy their wives, and the meaner sort 
sell their daughters for a brilliant education 
and a fixed term of shame; for politeness’ 
sake they sigan the remnants of a feast, 
slipping cakes and sweetmeats up their wide 
sleeves, or into the loose folds above the 
girdle where they keep their paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs; their women paint their faces, 
/and their wives blacken their teeth, dye 
| their lips, and pluck out their eyebrows ; at 
| the theatre the ladies change their dresses 
three or four times, and afford as much 
| amusement and interest as the actors them- 
| selves; they havea praying machine, which, 
as often as you turn the handle, carries up 





a prayer to Heaven; but they have some- 
| thing better than all these peculiarities, 
| which are to be taken simply as peculiarities, 
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not worse than tight-lacing and crinoline, | Its Rise and Fall,” is a brilliant fragment of 
moreen curtains and four-post beds, paper | history, the result of independent thought 
shoes on muddy roads, and all the thousand | and original research; while “ England and 
absurdities to icked out of our own | the English” contains an acute analysis of 

They have good ideas, | the social and political state of the country. 


national doings. 
these Japanese, in the midst of all the rest. | 
They divide their magnificent roads into | 
miles twice the length of ours, marked by | 
milestones which all radiate from Jeddo, the 
centre and capital of the whole; they build | 
noble and magnificent bridges; have 


fire brigades and fire escapes; calculate | the rest, 


eclipses exactly, have good telescopes and | 
excellent mathematical instruments and car- | 
penters’ tools; they make good clocks and | 
watches; engrave wood to perfection ; have 
a cheap literature, a child’s literature ; are | 
maperealy tolerant to all their thirty-five 
sects, and only intolerant of Catholicism, | 
which represents to them Portuguese inso- 
lence and Portuguese rapacity. They are | 
happy, peaceful, temperate, and brave; they | 
hold their wives on an equality with them- 
selves, and the sexes visit and mix as freely 
as in France or England; they cultivate the 
arts and sciences, and are rational and 
civilised enough to delight in music, games, 
chess, and forfeits; they do not lament at 


| occupation on principle, in order to refresh 
| and strengthen the powers of the mind. 


death, but accept it as a release from tem- | 
poral troubles; and in spite of their dense | 
population, both infanticide and the preven- | 


tion of births are unknown among them. 
This is the singular people, so well-bred and 
refined, whom it has fallen to the lot of this 
present generation to bind into the family of 
nations, and initiate into the weal and woe 
of western civilisation. It is a solemn 
mission, and one in which we can but hope 
for the ultimate progress and good of 
humanity; for we foresee too clearly the 


individual mischief that must be undergone, | 
to believe in any present good to the virgin | 


eve whose sanctuary we have invaded, 
and whose seclusion we have destroyed. 

The present volume is not a narrative of 
any personal experiences in Japan; but a 
very able, full, comprehensive, and con- 


scientious compilation from all the authorities | to what was then a grave charge, bit which I 


extant. It is liberal in notes and references, 
but deficient in an index, which renders it 
— as a work of reference. As a read- 
able 


| 


| I had attempted too great a variety of authorship ; 


and careful summary of all that is | 
known of Japan, it is specially welcome at 
the present moment of curiosity and | 


interest. 








What will he do with it? By Pisistratus 


Caxton, Author of “ My Novel,” &. In | 


four volumes. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Sir E. Butwer Lytton’s career is a remark- 
able and instructive one. Within the last 
thirty years he has produced upwards of 
sixty volumes of history, criticism, and fic- 
tion. While his prose works are thus volu- 
minous, his poetical productions within the 
same period are by no means contemptible, 
either in quantity or quality. Like his 
prose works, his poems are distinguished by 
their variety of form, as well as by their 
number and extent. They include lyrics, 
dramas, satires, and—what is perhaps most 
no gen of all—one that both in substance 
and form aspires to the dignity of an epic. 
Nor in these multiplied and diverse labours 
1s excellence sacrificed to versatility. The 
“New Timon” surprised the town by the 
t and vigour of its satire; the Lady of 
ons, Richelieu, and Money are among the 
most successful of modern dramas, and still 
keep firm possession of the stage. The same 
may be said of his prose works, “ Athens: 


| he proves that he is constantly taking in a fresh 





Bulwer’s novels are not like those of 
other popular writers equally voluminous,— 
fluent stories, full of pleasant but mono- 
tonous description, commonplace character, 
and romantic but hackneyed incident. With 
certain general points of resemblance to 
each has a character and 
purpose of its own. The majority pos- 
sess qualities of sterling excellence, and 
features of individual interest which have 
rendered them generally and justly popular. 
That he should have tried to succeed in so 
many and such different fields of intellectual 
activity is not the result of a mere morbid 
passion for distinction, a restless craving 
after universal fame, or the vanity of dis- 
playing his gifts and powers. Such motives 
may have had their influence, but the 
habitual and pervading stimulus to varied 
exertion was a nobler one. He changed his 


Here is the explanation he himself gave a 
few years since : 

‘* When I first commenced the career of author- 
ship, { entertained the persuasion that, upon the 
whole, it is best for the young writer not to give 
a preponderant gpa to the development of 
one special faculty, even though that faculty be 
the one for which he has the most natural apti- 
tude, but rather to seek to mature and accom- 
plish, as far as he can, his own intellectual 
organisation. I had observed that many authors, 
more especially, perhaps, writers of imagination 
and fiction, only succeed—at least only excel— 
very often in one particular line of observation ; 
nay, that perhaps they only write one thoroughly 
successful and original work, after which their 
ideas appear to be exhausted; and it seemed to 
me that the best mode to prevent that contrast 
between surprising fertility in this one patch of 
knowledge and the barrenness of the surrounding 
district was to bring under cultivation the entire 
soil at ourcommand. This subjected me at first 


have lived to hear as a compliment—namely, that 


and still perhaps, it was to that conviction upon 
my mind that the greater part of any success I 
may have attained was owing; for I believe that 
no writer can hope long to retain influence, unless 


supply of ideas, and that he is not compelled to 
whip and impoverish his nature by drawing from 
the same field a perpetual succession of the same 
crop.” 

Sir Edward, as was quite natural in sucha 
sensitive and self-conscious writer, has fur- 
nished the public from time to time with 
elaborate explanations of his failures and 
successes, and deduced—especially at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, during his temporary 
official connection with the Universities of 
those ancient cities—instructive lessons from 
his career, for the benefit of ingenuous youth. 


From these autobiographical addresses and | 


personal explanations, taken in connection 
with his works, it is not difficult to trace the 
leading facts and general course of his lite- 
rary history from its very commencement. 
The mainspring of his career is ambition. 
He was early smitten with the passion to 
excel, the unconquerable desire to make a 
great name and position for himself in the 


eres sufficiently proves. He was re- 
solved to become , to distinguish him- 
self amongst his fellows by wise words and 
noble works. But he early recognised the 
truth, that greatness can only be attained 
by breadth and force of intellect; and 
exercise being the condition of strength, he 
devoted himself with quenchless ardour to 
the cultivation and development of his 
mental powers. The notion of culture he 
formed on leaving college, and which he 
has preserved faithfully in the main ever 
since, is a catholic and true one. In order 
to secure depth and harmony of mental 
power, he determined to devote himself 
to a life of blended thought and action, 
and this determination is the germ of his 
literary and political career. In one of his va- 
cation rambles, while a student at Cambridge, 
he first dreamt the dream of authorship 
on the banks of Windermere, and before 
leaving college the dream became a reality. 
On the other hand, he distinguished him- 
self as a speaker in the political club 
of the Union, and was elected president of 
that undergraduate parliament. He seems 
however to have been a better writer than 
speaker, and literature at this time had 
greater charms for him than agar pe Never- 
theless he did yot lose sight of the hope 
inspired by his ambition of distinguishing 
himself in Parliament, and eventually taking 
part in the government of the country. 
After the comparative failure of his early 
efforts in the House of Commons, however, 
he devoted himself for some years almost 
exclusively to literature. 

On adopting literature as a profession he 
shows at first no strong natural predilection 
for any one field of activity. He attempts 
with almost equal success history and 
criticism, poetry and philosophy. The latter 
were for some time his favourite subjects, 
being the natural manifestations of youthful 
power. They were to him, as to most ima- 
ginative and reflective minds, the symbols 
of the beautiful and the true, and he pursued 
them with ambitious ardour in the hope of 
gaining command over the realms of romance, 
and a key to the mysteries of the universe. 
His first published volume was one of verse, 
and he intimates that he was for years after 
leaving college engaged in elaborating a 
system of philosophy. Though this was a 
failure, he retained, and has manifested 
throughout his course, a strong partiality 
for the favourite study of his youth. 
According to his own views of the 
subject, indeed, his fictions are but 
special forms of enlarged philosophical 
activity. In “Pelham” he propounds his 
doctrine on this head, which is in brief that 
a novel ought to be an anatomy of the heart, 
and the novelist accordingly a philosopher. 
“Every good novel,” says Sir Edward, 
speaking in the person of Vincent, “ has one 
great end, viz., the increasing of our know- 
ledge of the heart. It is thus that the novel 
writer must be a philosopher. Whoever 
succeeds in showing us more accurately the 
nature of ourselves and species, has done 
science, and consequently virtue, the most 
important benefit.” A good novel is thus in 
his opinion a scientific work, a contribution to 
mental philosophy, Again he says, still 
more cmnbitianlby. in the same work: 

‘All mankind is the field the novelist should 





world. 


But his ambition was not of a/| 


cultivate ; all truth, the moral he should strive to 


narrow, selfish kind—the mere lust of power | bring home. It is in occasional dialogue, in 


and desire to rule; it was the more generous 
ambition of the scholar and the statesman, 
the philosopher and the poet, as its working 


| desultory maxims, in deductions from events, in 


analysis of character, that he should benefit and 
instruct. It is not enough—and I wish a certain 
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novelist who has ‘lately arisen would remember 
this—it is not enough for a writer to have a good 
heart, amiable sympathies, and what are termed 
high feelings, in order to shape out a moral, either 
true in itself, or beneficial in its inculcation. 
Before he touches his tale, he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the intricate science of morals, 
and the metaphysical, as well as the more open 
operations of the mind. If his knowledge is not 
deep and clear, his love of the good may only lead 
him into error ; and he may pass off the prejudices 
of a susceptible heart for the precepts of virtue. 
Would to heaven that people would think it 
necessary to be instructed helen they attempt to 
instruct! ‘ Dire simplement que la vertu est vertu 
parcegu elle est bonne en son fond, et le vice tout aw 
contraire, ce n'est pas les faire connoitre.’ For me, 
if I were to write a novel, I would first make 
myself an acute, active, and vigilant observer of 
men and manners. Secondly, I would, after 
having thus noted effects by action in the world, 
trace the causes by books and meditation in my 
closet. It is then, and not till then, that I would 
study the lighter graces of style and decoration ; 
nor would I give the rein to invention, till I was 
convinced that it would create neither monsters of 
men nor falsities of truth. For my vehicles of in- 
struction or amusement I would have people as 
they are,—neither worse nor better—and the 
moral they should convey should be through jest 
rather than gravity and seriousness.” 

We quote this passage not as necessarily 
containing all that Sir Edward would now 
say of the art in which he has since so dis- 
—— himself, but as very characteristic 
of his early view of it. This view obviously 
determined his own productions, and is the 
explanation both of their strength and weak- 
ness. He thinks that the novelist should be 
a philosopher, and censures Sir Walter Scott 
because he was not. All that is necessary is 
observation and reflection, and if a man will 
but observe and reflect enough he is sure to 
succeed. He thus throws altogether out of 
account that poetic insight which is the soul 
of art; which not only reaches at once the 
results of labour, but in its higher and more 
special manifestations achieves results dif- 
ferent in kind from those of conscious intel- 
lectual effort, and which no mere labour 
could ever secure. Sir Edward founds his 
claim to be considered an able novelist 
on the fact that he is a philosopher. 
But the analytic and creative faculties 
though often united in the same individual 
are not only distinct, but in their higher 
working antagonistic. And a mere phi- 
losopher must in art be an artisan rather 
than an artist. This is very much Sir 
Edward’s position in his chosen walk of 
fiction. He is not, it is true, a mere 
thinker, being gifted with poetic sensibility 
of a rich and varied kind. But the per- 
ceptive and reflective elements of his nature 
are far stronger than the imaginative; and 
his best works exhibit far more of the 
skilful workman than the true poet. His 
whole career, indeed, as a writer of fiction, 
is the history of the gradual and laborious 
transformation of an artisan into an artist. 
Perhaps it is impossible that such a trans- 
formation should ever be perfectly successful, 
but in Sir Edward’s case it has been 
accomplished to a remarkable extent. Once 
no better than a blundering operative, he is 
certainly now a master-workman, if not a 
great artist. 


The way in which this has been accom- 
mora admirably illustrates Sir E. B. 

ytton’s mental vigour, energy, and perse- 
verance. He determined to succeed, and 
he has succeeded in everything that depends 
on resolute labour and sheer intellectual 
force. He had no strong original bias of 





nature towards fiction, like Fielding, Scott, 
and other great novelists. He told stories not 
from any irresistible inward impulse, because 
he must, but deliberately on reflection because 
he elected to do so. He chose fiction 
evidently because it offered the freest 
and most comprehensive form for reflecting 
together and in the happiest union the 
results of his varied culture and diversified 
intellectual activity. In a story he could 
give at will the gathered treasures of his 
reading and reflection, his observation and 
experience, or as he himself puts it, instruct 
and amuse, in “ occasional dialogue, desultory 
maxims, deductions from events, and analysis 
of character.” His first novel, however, like 
his first drama, was an utter failure. But like 
most able and ambitious men, he gathered 
strength from defeat, and his first failure 
only stimulated him to new and more deter- 
mined efforts to succeed. He has succeeded 
to a great extent. But the view of his art, 
arising out of his limitation of nature, as 
we have already indicated, explains his 
success and the cause of it. Where intellect 
alone is sufficient, his success is triumphant. 
In the parts of his work where poetic insight 
is chiefly required, his best efforts are compa- 
rative failures. His plots, for example, are 
admirable. But the mere movement of a 
story, the linking of incident with incident 
in an ingenious and surprising way, so as to 
keep up the interest and carry the reader on 
to the end, is after all only a mechanical or 
intellectual art. Shakspere’s plots are often 
contemptible, while Bulwer’s, as we have 
said, are generally excellent. For mere 
action and movement the Lady of Lyons is 
superior not only to most modern, but to 
most ancient dramas. But in the delinea- 
tion of character, Bulwer almost always 
fails, and his greatest characters are his 
greatest failures. The secret of a great 
character can never be penetrated by mere 
observation and reflection: this imperatively 
requires an imaginativé insight. And the 
living exhibition of a great character in its 
organic unity and completeness is the work of 
the true poet alone. There are many other 
elements of success in Bulwer’s stories to 
compensate for his failure in this respect. 
They have passion as well as plot The 
leading springs in them all, indeed, are 
ambition, the passion of the intellect, and 
love, the passion of the heart. His heroes are 
generally characterised by pride, mental 
power, and unconquerable ambition. And it 
is in delineating their struggles, their reso- 
lute conflicts with unfavourable circum- 
stances, their fortitude and disappointment, 
and triumph over opposition, that he is most 
successful. The love element again is of an 
elevated kind, and is touched throughout 
with the glow of imagination. These quali- 
ties are sufficient to explain his success. 
The plot interests everybody, for the least 
cultivated readers appreciate action and 
movement. The elevated sentiment attracts 
more feminine and cultivated minds, while 
the struggles of the hero interest the more 
active and ambitious: they are stimulated 
by the picture of firm resolve and energetic 
perseverance peculiarly congenial to ardent 
minds on engaging in the battle of life. 
What will he do with it? is a good 
illustration of the author’s virtues and vices. 
The story, as a story, is extremely good— 
the plot being equal to his best. e inci- 
dents are skilfully connected, and the main 
secret—that of Sophie’s parentage—is well 
kept to the end, so that at the last it comes 
upon you as a surprise, and flashes sudden 





light on many an obscure and unnoted oc. 
currence in the story. The interest con. 
nected with this mystery reveals throughout 
a master-hand in the management of the 
plot. On the other hand, Darrell, the great 
man and great hero of the novel, is a com. 
plete failure. He is simply a mouth-piece 
for the utterance of Bulwer’s most sonorous 
and impressive reflections on his favourite 
subjects of ambition and love, disappointment 
and success in life, fame and glory, and the 
like. Scarcely any of hisrecorded actionsare in 
harmony with his character, as described by 
the author, while the most important of them 
are inconceivable in any man of broad, noble, 
and cultivated mind, such as Darrell is repre- 
sented to be. The most successful character 
in the book is that of old Waife, who has an 
idiosyncrasy of his own, which is well pre- 
served throughout. His humour, kindness, 
and fancy constitute a pleasant element of 
the story. Altogether, so far as we remem- 
ber, he is about the best character that 
Bulwer has ever drawn. Next to him we 
should be disposed to place Mr. Hartopp, the 
mayor of a county town, though he is quite 
a subordinate character,—a mere sketch, 
indeed. But we need not analyse a story 
which most of our readers have already 
read, and which is now in the hands of those 
who have not. It will be enough to add, 
that it amply sustains the author’s high 
reputation, and is as a whole equal to 
any of his previous works. 








Passages from my Autobiography. By Sydney 
Lady Morgan. (Bentley.) 
Ir is singular how payehogiony like this 
book is to Moore’s Life and Letters. It 
shows the same intense enjoyment of 
fashionable celebrity, the same eager desire 
of aristocratic praise and recognition, and 
the same lovingness for the veal ag? 
at home, so virtuously absorbed in their dull 
domestic duties, from whom, however, titles, 
dinners, flattery, and fine names were always 
an easy lure. Bi is a book which somehow 
pains one, from its want of depth and its 
flashy kind of false sentiment, which is the 
only representative of thought and emotion. 
It is simply the journal of a brilliant woman 
of fashion. But in it we recognise neither 
the earnestness nor the poetry, neither the 
passion nor the truth that should have 
marked one who handled such subjects. 
They were not subjects to be daintily 
touched by white kid gloves, and prophesied 
of by a graceful drawing-room _ sibyl; 
they were not poetic prettinesses to be 
bandied about like Tom Moore’s last new 
song, or Bulwer’s latest tale. The hopes 
and liberties of a vanquished nation strug- 
gling in her chains, the passionate thoughts 
and aspirations which, later, found such 
expression as the defence of Rome and 
Venice—were fio themes for fashionable 
liberals careful of social standing, and ab- 
horrent of mawais ton. Wherefore we say, 
again, this autobiography pains us to read, 
when we contrast the unconscious revela- 
tions of the writer with the magnitude and 
holiness of the cause of which she made 
herself the well-bred champion of the salons. 
We say this in no feeling of disrespect for 
Lady Morgan. On the contrary, we are glad 
to scknow adais her many virtues and gifts; 
but we cannot refuse to see how unfit was 
the writer of these diaries and letters for the 
sacred office of aiding in the liberty and re- 
generation of a world. : 
The present volume is what it calls itself 
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on the fly-leaf, an odd volume; the first of 
a future series which is to include a complete 
biography when finished. As yet we have 

sed over only part of one year; namely, 
from August, 1818, to May, 1819; which time 
was spent by Lady Morgan in London and 
Paris, in preparation for her journey to Italy, 
and the “Idler’s” book which appeared 
thereon. Howshe was courted and Feed by 
the great — how Lady Cork of leonine 
memory delighted in her, and how Lady 
Caroline Lamb besieged her—how La Fayette 
and Dénon, the children of De Staél, Hum- 
boldt, and Talma, were her intimates—and 
how the great world raved about “ Florence 
Macarthy,” and split into factions on the 
merits of “France”—this is literally the 
sum of her personal experiences as recorded 
in this volume. But interspersed with all 
this transparent vanity and that kind of 
domestic gossip about her sister’s home and 
her sister’s babies, which all pleasant- 
natured feminine souls write to one another, 
but never dream of publishing, are many 
interesting anecdotes, which redeem the 
character of the work, and add to the charm 
which all that Lady Mor does must 
possess to a greater or less . oy 

In London she is much with Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, so celebrated for her mad pursuit 
of Byron, and her no less mad persistence 
in writing novels not equal to herself, and 
very little deserving of success. Her letters 
to Lady Morgan are vay | the best things 
in the book—easy, natural, forcible, and with 
that indescribable beauty of composition 
which belongs only to well-written letters. 
This is one of them, written after the depar- 
ture of the “ Wild Irish Girl:” 


‘“T am returned from riding alone, to find 
myself in these large rooms alone; but I sent for 
some street minstrels to sing to me, and whilst 
they have been thus employed, I have scribbled 
over a bit of paper without in the least intending 
it; so, as you profess to like these odd twists of 
my pen, I shall answer your kind note with this 
truly edifying frontispiece.* 

‘*T would you had stayed a few days longer ; your 

ead, with far more of genius, has much better 

sense in it than mine; and besides, you have a 
much better temper, and you have gone through 
more, formed yourself more, seen the necessity of, 
in some degree, considering the opinions of others, 
although for the matter of that, you have got your- 
self exiled, so that you have not sacrificed your 
principles to your interest. “Now my case is this : 
—if I were alone to consider my own interest, it 
is to bear all very gently, be very friendly, say 
nothing, think nothing, feel nothing, but study- 
ing the present very unbecoming French fashion, 
to join my cousin the ambassador, make love to 
every one in power, look askance at those who are 
not, and climb up that slippery rock—fashion— 
from which I chose to throw myself down as in an 
avalanche or parachute—quite plump ;—the only 
=_—. being into which pond, lake, or chasm 

like to rest. But it is not my character, and 
the torrent will take its course. I go, therefore, 
off, and you will probably see amongst the dead, 
in some newspaper—Died, on her voyage to 
Bonneberga Hague, Lady Caroline Lamb, of the 
disease called death; her time being come, and 
she being a predestinarian. 

“Thank you for * Absenteeism,’ which I am 
now going to read. I hope you saw my brother. 

‘How did you like your séjowr in London. 
Will you return? Do you like the ‘Crusaders?’ 
{ will send you a letter of Lord Byron’s, to keep ; 
there are some verses to me which I think pretty ; 
they were written in a moment. I shall send 
these when I hear from you; in the mean time, 
believe me, with much truth, &c., &c.” 


By Lady Cork, also, Lady Morgan was 


* Two specimens of Lady C. L.’s artistic tacility, both 
the grotesque and elegant, accompanied this letter. 





much petted and caressed, and admitted | 
into the mystery of her parties. “She takes | 
us about everywhere,” says Lady Morgan : 


‘‘And makes parties for us of all sorts of 
colours—pink, blue, gray, and a colour I have 
Supplied her with (not from the rainbow), dun- | 
juhety mud colour—I must explain. She said | 
to me one day, ‘My dear, I have pink for the | 
exclusives, blues for the literary, gray for the | 
religious—at which Kitty Birmingham, the Ivish | 
saint, presides—for I have them all in their turns; | 
then I have one party of all sorts, and I have no 
colour for it.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘call it dun-ducketty | 
mud colour.’ She laughed, and adopted it. I 
must send you some of her notes, for they are 
impayable.” 

It was her “ M. Cork and Orrery,” which 
led to the famous mistake of the city uphol- 
sterer, to whom she wrote an order under 
this signature, receiving back for answer: 
“D. B. not having any dealings with M. Cork 
and Orrery, begs to have a more explicit 
order, finding that the house is not known 
in the trade.” 


Lady Morgan goes to the opera, — 
for the first time with gas, which all the 
ladies cry out against, because it makes 
them hideous, and there she sees the newly- 
married Duchess of Clarence, with her 
“yellow skin, lemon-coloured hair, pink 
eyes, and sharp features.” She also goes 
to coveted Almack’s, by Lady Caroline 
Lamb’s management. The note connected 
with the giving of these tickets is too good 
to omit. While talking of them, oy aro- 
line was examining a page sent her by 
Ledy Cork, of whom this is the anecdote: 


‘Lady Cork’s fading sight induced her to 
borrow eyes from everybody who dropped in in 
the course of the morning : I was frequently on 
service. One morning she said in her poor 
way, when I asked her how she was, ‘ Well, child, 
of course I am well, but I want you to write me 
two notes. I am going to get rid of my page.’— 
‘What! get rid of your pet ?’—‘Dont talk, 
child, but do as I ask you.’ So I took up my pen, 
and wrote under her dictation, ‘To the Duchess 
of Leeds. My dear Duchess, this will be pre- 
sented to you & my little page, whom you admired 
so the other night. He is about to leave me; 
only fancy, he finds my house not religious enough 
for him! and that he can’t get to church twice on 
Sundays. I certainly am not so good a Christian 
as your Grace, but as to the Sundays it is not true. 
But I think your situation would just suit him, if 
you are inclined to take him. Ever yours, M. 
Cork and O.’—‘ Now,’ said she, ‘fold that up, 
and put on the address, for fear of mistakes. 
Now, my dear, begin another to eed friend Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who, ’tis said, broke her page's 
head with a teapot the other day..—‘A Tory 
calumny,’ said I ; ‘ Lady Caroline was at Brockett 
the very day the adventure was said to have hap- 
pened at Whitehall.’—‘ I don’t care whether it’s 
true or not,’ said Lady Cork ; ‘all pages are the 
better for having their heads sometimes broken ; 
now write, please: ‘‘ Dear Lady Caroline, will 
you come to me to-morrow evening, to my Blue 
party? I send this by that pretty little pose 
whom you admired so, but who, though full of 
talent and grace, is a little imp, who, perhaps, you 
may reform, but I cannot.” (Par parenthése, the 
page just described as a little saint was the ‘little 
imp’ I was now destined to préner.) ‘* He is very 
like that boy you used to take into your opera-box 
with you, and was so famous for dressing salad. 
I would not advise you to take him, if I did not 
think he would suit you. Ask any one you like 
to my Blue soirée, particularly Mr. Moore. Yours, 
in all affection, M. C. and 0.” Now, my dear, 
put that up, and good morning to you.’ This 
scene was only one of many of the same sort at 
which I assisted in Mary Cork and Orrery’s 
Bureau des affaires étrangeéres. 





and ‘the honourable and charming Miss Monck- 
ton’ of Miss Burney's ‘Memoirs.’ She was a 
great tradition, and a most amusing one. I have 
the honour of being the historian of her macaw, 
under the title of ‘ History of a Macaw of a Lady 
of Quality.’ See ‘ Book without a Name.’ ” 


And now we part with all our English 
friends, and rush across the Channel to Paris 
and its delights. La Fayette, her old friend 
and hero, invites her to his place; and the 
picture given of the life and family at La 
Grange (La Fayette’s estate) has all Lady 
Morgan’s vividness and charm of description. 
We see the old chateau with its great gates, 
its fish-pond,- its plot of long rank grass 
(nothing like our mossy lawns), its broad 
gravel-walks, and formal avenues clipped 
and cut into orthodox shape, and we mingle 
with the family, presented to us one by one. 
There is the grand old general, with a gene- 
rous dash of republican frankness warming 
the courtly bearing which mightelse have been 
too stiff and cold, standing between the ladies 
who do the honours of his house—Madame 
George La Fayette and Madame Lastyrie ; 
then come the little children, grave, well- 
bred, thoughtful beyond their years, and 
never troublesome or naughty, living with 
the family like little men and women ; dining 
with them, conversing, and mingling 
sedately in the Sunday dances given in the 

eat hall to the peasantry and servants. 
Nothing is so graphic in the whole descrip- 
tion as these children. Of little Oscar, then 
about four, Lady Morgan asks, across the 
table, “ M’aimes-tu toujowrs, mon cher 
Oscar ?” To which the little fellow answers, 
turning a look of supreme affection on his 
bonne—* Oui, miladi; mais 7 aime mieue ma 
vieille!” And Octavie, a gracious fairy of 
three, goes into the garden to seek a rose 
for the “ little lady who is so good to her;” 
but the gardener slaps the gate in her face, 
and the frustration of her pretty little in- 
tended politeness is gently bewailed. The 
guests, too, are well designed. Among them 
are some who were then young men first 
trying their powers, but who now are world- 
wide celebrities. There were Auguste 
Thierry, then “a promising young littéra- 
tewr,” of whom Lady Morgan prophesies 
truly and generously his future renown ; and 
Ary Schetfer, who, though he is “already 
celebrated,” has yet to make his way to the 
foremost place, which he held only too short 
a time. Carbonel, nephew of the renowned 
General, fascinates them all, and especially 
Sir Charles, by his charming voice and pas- 
sion for music; and tells them anecdotes of 
Béranger, who will not visit even La Fayette, 
the soldier of liberty, because he is “ trop 

rand seigneur,” and “the poet’s instincts 
ead him to the caveau, not the chdteau.” 
Then comes Auguste de Staél, Corinna’s 
second son, speaking English with the 
manner and accent of a fashionable young 
Englishman, whom he resembled also in 
dress and appearance, and nourishing his 

nd passion for a married woman; albeit 

e was a strict Calvinist, and so sensitively 
pious that he consults his curé as to the sin 
of his affection. But he does not please us 
much; for he might, as our authoress says, 
“have walked out of the page of one of 
Mdlle. de Scuderie’s romances;’ and we 
confess to a special abhorrence of senti- 
mental pietists who fall in love with other 
men’s wives, and on the one hand parade 
their interesting passion, while on the other, 
they ask ghostly counsel of their priests. 


Many were the charming conversations 





‘“To me Lady Cork was always amusing and 
| instructive, as ‘the little dunce’ of Dr. Johnson, 


held with the General in those happy days 


i a ae —— 
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at La Grange. We wish that Lady —— 
had preserved notes of more than she has 
given us; they would have weighted down 
the superabundant froth of what people 
thought of “ France,” and how the babies at 
Dublin liked their Paris toys. However, we 
are grateful for those we have. One day, 
sitting under the shade of the trees on the 
grande pelouse, Miladi asked La Fayette if it 
was true that he “once went to a bal masqué 
at the Opera with Marie Antoinette upon his 
arm, the King knowing nothing of the matter 
till after her return P’ 


**T am afraid so,’ said he, ‘she was so 
indiscreet, and J can conscientiously add, so 
innocent ; however, le Comte d’ Artois was of the 
party, and we were all young, enterprising, and 
pleasure-loving. But what is most absurd in the 
adventure was, that when I pointed out Madame 
du Barri to her—whose figure and favourite domino 
I knew—-the queen expressed the most anxious 
desire to hear her speak, and bade me intriguer 


her. She answered me flippantly, and I am sure | 


if I had offered her my other arm, the queen would 
not have objected to it; such was the esprit 
@ gventure at that time in the Court of Versailles, 
and in the head of the haughty daughter of 
Austria.’ I said, ‘Ah, general, you were their 
Cromwell Grandison.’ 

‘** Pas encore, replied he, smiling, ‘ that 
soubriquet was given me long after by Mirabeau.’ 
*I believe,’ said I, ‘the queen was quite taken 
with the American cause.’ ‘She thought so, but 
understood nothing about it,’ replied he. 

‘* «The world said at least, I added, with some 
hesitation, ‘that she favoured its young champion, 
le héros des deux mondes.’ ‘ Cancan de Salon!’ 
he replied, and the subject was dropped.” 


He was asked too if Napoleon had ever 
served under him, as was said: but he 
answered No, adding that it was his (La 
Fayette’s) intimacy with Paoli which gave 
rise to the report. He then went on 
to say, that the first he heard of Napoleon 
was when lying in the dungeon of 
Olmutz news came to him that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was General-in-Chief of the armies 
of France. The poor prisoners of Olmutz, 
with La Fayette and Maubourg at their 
head, began to fear that their country 
had forgotten and abandoned them; but 
wheh Barthélemi was made one of the 
chiefs of the Directory, almost his first 
act was to write to the Emperor of 
Austria in their behalf. So did Carnot, Bar- 
ras and Rubel: Bonaparte interested himself 
a8 well, and their liberation was effected. 
Napoleon was displeased with La Fayette for 
returning to France, which he said “ entra- 
verait sa marche,” and he forbade his name 
to be mentioned in the éloge on the death of 
Washington which was pronounced at the 
Invalides. He was even angry that La 
Fayette’s son was present on that occasion ; 
pa | to rid himself—of a rival or a judge P— 
desires Tallyrand to press on him the office 
of sahemitior to America. To which La 
Fayette replied, that “he was too much an 
American to present himself in the part of a 
foreign diplomatist.” Afterwards he was 
offered a seat in the senate, which also he 
declined, with the explanation that he might 


ing the administration of the chief. When 
Napoleon heard this, he said to General 
Dumas, father of Monte Christo, “ Je n’aime 
as & passer pour un tyran; le Général La 
ys pod semble me désigner comme tel!” 
r the famous attempt on the life of the 
First Consul, the general waited on him to 
offer his cangretila 


| with the crime: “a letter,” said he, 
smiling, “but finishing by begging that I 
| would place him on the throne; promisin: 
me a statue, in which I should be re macs. | 
as placing the crown on the King’s head!” 
| Poor infatuated Louis XVIIT! he any 
| prevision of the day when the sceptre of 
France would be swayed by an adventurer of 
| fortune whom no Bourbon mother had born, 
, and no Sainte Ampoule could anoint to the 
| true sanctity of kings? A statue of Napo- 
| leon offering the crown to another, with the 
| Iron Crown of Milan lying in the distant 
| future! When La Fayette voted against 
| the Consulate for life all intercourse between 
| him and Bonaparte ceased; but the old general 
| wound up his stock of anecdotes one night 
| by saying, “Cependant Bonaparte avait 
| toujours de Vattrart pour moi!” 

a Grange and its pleasant society could 
not last for ever; and Paris had its attrac- 
tions too. Humboldt was there, calling so 
often in vain, that he became at last “ Hum- 
boldt toujours le malhewreuw.” Talma was 
there, and Talma soon became a lion of 
Miladi’s saloon, he and Duchénois doing for 
her what they would not have done at the 
command of crowned heads. Then she saw 
much of Dénon, her old friend and intimate, 
and she gathered round her such celebrities 
as Madame Sophie Gay and her beautiful 
daughters, one of whom, Delphine (after- 
wards Madame Emile de Girardin), justified 
the prophecy “that she promised to surpass 
her mother’s full-blown talent.” She was 
presented to Madame Tallien, one of the 
most famous beauties of the Directory; 
and she met Mademoiselle Mars, a simple 
and elegant-looking woman, no longer young, 
but with marvellous eyes and superior bear- 
ing. The Princess Jablonowski, “the only 
woman who was ever the intimate friend of 
Napoleon without being his mistress” 
courted her; the Cuviers were “anxious 
to contribute to the enjoyment of her visit to 
Paris ;” the Duchesse de Broglie, Madame 
de Staél’s daughter, “reserved and simple, 
cold and pensive-looking, as if the greatness 
of her mother had cast a shadow over her,” 
wrote pressingly for the loan of her new 
work, and desired to offer her homage; 
Madame de Villette, Voltaire’s “Belle et 
Bonne,’ made her a Freemason; Baron 
Gérard, Napoleon’s laureate painter, Jouy, 
l’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, Lacroix, 
“the greatest psychologist and physician of 
his time,” De Ségur, Raoul Rochette, the 
vain, foppish, but talented D’Arlincourt, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Dr. Portail, all the prettiest 
women, and a host of the notables of that 
day, crowded her saloons, and sounded her 


| praises; and the gay-hearted little Irish- 


woman was borne on the crest of the wave, 
all smiles, quick feeling, and superficial 
enthusiasm, the happiest and most successful 
authoress of her age. 

Lady Morgan was in Paris and at 
the Chambers when La Fayette took the 
oaths and his seat for La Sarthe; and she 





| Byron.” 
| which we have indicated, Lady Morgan’s 
tions on his escape. | work will afford a good idea of fashionable 


| went to a bal masqué at the Hotel Marmont, 


| where she was teased and displeased, but 
find himself under the necessity of denounc- | 


the brightest things must pass at last: and 
Paris must be left for Italy and work. 
Humboldt and Dénon spent the last evening 
with her and her husband, as a good omen; 
and her next words date from Geneva, “ the 
city of Calvin, and the caverne de bons gens of 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks 


Bonaparte told him that Louis XVIII. had | society during the — over which the 
8 


written to him, disavowing all connection 


| autobiography extends. 





Sketches | and from Jean Paul Richter. By 
A. W. Bennett. (A. W. Bennett.) 


Two classes of books deserve respectful 
treatment, even if the workman has been 
inferior to his labour: those which aim at a 
lofty ideal and would set farth neglected 
truths, and those which speak of the world’s 
great heroes with reverence and love, though 
they may say nothing new and but little 
well. Such is the case with this small critico- 
biographical notice of Jean Paul. It says 
nothing which every German student does 
not already know by heart. It offers no new 
light, and ventures on no unorthodox reading; 
it is poor and meagre, and one wonders why 
it was written or why published, and what 
vacuum it was expetled to fill. And yet, 
though-so uncalled for and inadequate, it is, 
at the same time, so earnest and sincere that 
it. is impossible to speak of it harshly, or 
to try it by the canons which would con- 
demn any other book more robust and less 
loving. 

The plan of this little pamphlet in boards 
is to intersperse a skeleton outline of 
Jean Paul’s life with fragmentary extracts 
from his works. The Resurrection Scene in 
the “ Invisible Lodge,” an extra leaf in the 
“ Wilderness and Promised Land of Man- 
kind,” the powerful dream of the “ Dead 
Christ,’ “Charlotte Corday,” and a few 
paragraphs not so generally known, almost 
complete the circle of the quotations. There 
is little attempt at continuous narrative, and 
less at intelligent criticism ; and, altogether, 
it is not unlike the labour of a daughter who 
reverently heaps together every imaginable 
relic of a dead parent, which relics she would 
not dare to examine, or to hold as other than 
religious possessions. Jean Paul was worth 
of such reverence. If he had not the uni- 
versality of Goethe he had his depth and 

ower, and more than his sincerity of nature. 

e was not polished, and classical, and 
statuesque as the Royal Councillor, but he 
was strong and loving, and terribly in 
earnest. Essentially anti-French in his sym- 
pathies and thoughts, it was his mission 
to create a healthier and homelier tone in 
German literature than Kotzebue and his 
followers had left. The humour might be 
too ponderous for our tastes, as the lan- 
guage was too difficult for even many Ger- 
mans to thoroughly understand ; but the 
human heart beneath was so noble, and 
the object was so true to the best interests 
of literature, that he soon overbore all 
opposition, and his very words forced them- 
selves a channel which deepens with time; 
as truth gains always strength and power 
with years. Richter now ranks as one 
of the first men in German literature; he 
has had his critics, his commentators, his 
imitators, his exponents. His rugged lan- 
guage is no longer a stumbling-block, for is 
there not a Richter glossary ? And in 4 da: 
which runs more danger of failing throug! 
cant than by levity, Jean Paul with his 
ardent religiousness of nature does not want 
admirers of all classes. Indeed, he has 
narrowly escaped the curse of becoming a 
“fashionable study.” Carlyle has done much 
to make him known in England, we may say 
that he has done all. He was the first to 
render into intelligible Saxon the deep 
Teutonic base, which until listened to atten- 
tively, sounds but rude and inarticulate 
murmurings, as the wind through sea- 
side caves. He translated Siebenkis and 
“Quintus Fixlem,” and the whole army of 
literati was dismayed. But Jean Paul, under 
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the light of Carlyle, held his own; and now | 
not a German scholar would confess to 
ignorance of his meaning or to want of 
sympathy with his views. We take this 
little book, then, as a simple instance of the 
reverence in which he is held by intellects of 
every calibre and by minds of every degree 
of power and cultivation, and as such accept 
it as a pleasant token, and will not suffer its 
incapacity and want of meaning to make us 
forget its loving purpose. 





Roadside Sketches in the South of France and 
Spanish’ Pyrenees. By Three Wayfarers. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

Aurnoven a sort of purpose seems to exist 
in this book to throw a veil of mystery 
over the personality of the “ Three 
Wayfarers,” who appear to have conjointly 
presented this pleasant sketchy account of 
their wayfarings in France and the southern 
side of the Pyrenees to the public ; yet the 
veil is now and then artlessly wafted aside 
by some by-wind or other, so as to reveal 
the personages beneath, and the mystery 
becomes, after the excursion of a few pages 
so little shrouded as to be no more than a 
vrai secret de comédie. We may infer, partly 
by implication from the context, partly from 
the tell-tale revelations of the accompanying 
seserephio sketches, which, although avow- 
edly illustrating the present, are supposed at 
times to refer to an anecdotic past, when 
“some years ago” certain travelling adven- 
tures happened to certain personages, that 
the “wayfarers” were a young Highland 
laird and his two sisters. When we hear 
that these certain circumstances happened 
“some years ago,” in days when crinoline 
hoops impeded convenient space in public 
carriages, dnd the railway existed from 
Dieppe to Paris, our natural inference is that 
a species of parable is purposely conveyed 
under the evident sinshabicdienn of “some 
years ago ” in order (however vainly) to 
remove any personal application to the real 
“wayfarers.” The parable, however, is so 
very transparent, that the purpose is utterly 
unsuccessful. In one instance we wish the 
transparency had been less; for, however 
much we may stand up for the independent 
spirit and abjuration of conventionalities of 
our British female, when travelling, we 
cannot quite approve of her lying outside a 
patache on a heated metal roof, and purposely 
alarming the passengers inside by noisy 
antics. In other instances the parabolic form 
seems adopted to avoid the appearance of 
boast in“ plucky” conduct under circum- 
stances of difficulty and even danger, and it 
gives an air of commendable modesty to the 
recital of some personal adventures. 


It would be very difficult of course to dis- 
cover to which of the three wayfarers we are 
to attribute each individual portion of the 
jomt work. ‘There is very fair evidence 
throughout that different minds, if not (as 
we surmise also) different pens have been 
ob in the composition of the book. 

es become so deceptive now-a-days in 

the style with which they wield the pen, 
and more especially ladies who despise the 
conventionalities of modern attire, mount 
outside pataches, boldly do their score of 
miles or more on foot at a stretch, and con- 
front brigand-like Spanish smugglers with 
ready courage, that were we to give all the 
more vigorous writing to the handsome- 
gentleman who appears in the litho- 





graphic sketches, and the weaker portions 


of the literary execution to those pretty 
delicate forms that figure in the same illus- 
trations, we might find ourselves lamentably 
mistaken. If, on the contrary, we were to 
apportion the drier matter, the statistical 
details, the geological remarks, the brief his- 
torical notices, the inquiries into the nature 
of wines, to the male author, and all the 
pretty bits of sentiment, the pertinent re- 
marks on men (and women) and manners, 
and the lively descriptions of scenery to his 
female collaboratewrs, we should certainly be 
giving by far the best written and most 
agreeable portions of the book to the ladies. 
But, perhaps, although extremely inclined 
to come to this latter conclusion, it were 
wiser not to hazard much speculation on the 
subject. 

Although at times the journey of the three 
wayfarerg is hurried over so as to leave only 
the very faintest outline, and in a manner 
which, considering the ability evidenced in 
description in other portions of the book, we 
are almost inclined to regret, yet it was 
prudent to hasten over hackneyed routes to 
the portion of the journey and the adven- 
tures which constitute the novelty. These 
take place on the southern side of the 
Pyrenees, in Spanish districts little known 
to the general reader or the ordinary tourist. 
Indeed it might have been still more prudent 
to have omitted many pages which incumber 
rather than enliven the book. Of this nature 
are the pages devoted to a dissertation 
on sea-sickness, and the questionable 
comicalities resulting from the malady, 
recounted by so many travellers, literally 
usque ad nauseam ; the ride in (we mean on) 
the patache already mentioned; the trite 
remarks on “our despot” and Imperialism 
in France; several worn-out anecdotes, 
guaranteed as original and authentic, but 
already dished up to us in various forms 
ever since our childhood; and a variety of 
other doubtful matter. On the other hand, 
although anxious to hurry forward, across 
the well-known well-worn tracts, to “other 
fields and pastures new,” we accept with 
gratitude the remarks on French railwa 
management, in contrast with our proceed- 
ings at home, as replete with practical good 
sense. 

It is more especially in the account of the 
visit to the baths of Penticosa that the chief 
interest of the book is to be found. So 
lively a description do the wayfarers give of 
their route, of Spanish muleteers, Spanish 
smugglers (a race still abounding on the 
protectionist frontiers of France and Spain 
in all their original savageness of the 
picturesque), and Spanish custom - house 
officers, to say nothing of incidental sketches 
of Spanish ladies on pilgrimage to the 
baths, Spanish officers from id, Spanish 
priests, and Spanish peasantry, that, in spite 
of the difficulties of the route, and the dis- 
comforts of housing, portrayed with equal 
graphic liveliness, we are much mistaken if 
many readers of the “ Roadside Sketches ” 
may not catch the Spanish bath fever, and 
hurry over.the mountain passes of the 
Pyreneesto followin the track of theirevidently 
delighted predecessors. The a of 
the gorge, that leads from the village of 
Penticosa to the bathing establishment of 
the same name, is sufficient in itself to 
seduce the lovers of the picturesque upon a 
far longer and more fatiguing journey: and 
when we find the baths are “conducted 
according to certain exceedingly reasonable 
regulations,” that “the service is admirable, 
and all provisions are supplied according to 





a regulated tariff,” and that “the charges 
are excessively moderate, considering the 
expense and difficulty of procuring every 
mouthful of food,” we are absolutely longing 
to be off and away to Penticosa at once. We 
are not aware that the excellent regulations, 
to which allusion is made, are employed in 
any other bathing establishments except 
that of Mehadia, upon the Wallachian 
frontiers of Hungary, where the border 
authorities of the Austrian government 
apportion each visitor his dwelling place 
with rigid impartiality. At Penticosa baths 
“you are received by a concierge, who 
transfers you to the care of two clerks, who 
write down the accommodation required, and 
leave you in an antechamber, until it can be 
ascertained whether what you demand can 
be accorded. Not the slightest anxiety is 
displayed to secure your stay, but extreme 
civility is manifested.” The “ appointed 
rooms” are designated: after the slightest 
possible delay ; and the travellers are housed 
without trouble, without bustle, and without 
the fatigue of search for lodging. The pro- 
ceeding is slightly socialistic, although the 
Austrian authorities of Mehadia probably 
little deem it such ; but it has its advantages 
to the weary traveller, and when conducted 
with less rigid formality of that military 
discipline than is pompously observed by 
Austrian military da, is eminently con- 
ducive to the satisfaction and comfort of 
those thus paternally and even monastically 
domiciled to order. 

Upon the visit to the baths of Penticosa 
follows much very pleasant description of 
the southern valleys and ravines of the 
Pyrenees, their Spanish populations, quaint 
towns, and peculiar manners. All this is 
tolerably novel, and certainly tempting to 
future toyrists. But future wayfarers must 
not fail to remark that our present adventu- 
rers are obliged to confront difficulties and 
even dangers (of which the passage across 
the fields of snow to the French side b 
Gavarni affords a notable example), roug 
lodging, coarse humble fare, insolent and 
sometimes threatening mountain guides, con- 
siderable fatigue, and (what is frequently 
worse to English tourists) the occasional 
discomfort of dirt. Few probably will 
possess the hardy courage, the patience, the 
cheerfulness, the self-abnegation, and the 
determination to look at everything with a 
bright spirit, which our lively stout-hearted 
wayfarers had evidently taken with them as 
their best stock in the travelling trade. 
They can even afford in their kind-hearted 
tolerance to offer (p. 74) a charitable apology 
for the plague of the “creeping things 
innumerable,” against which “ philosophy 
and patience” are declared (p. 54) “ the best 
recipe.” 

If the French side be once more less novel 
ground, we can still find there amusement in 
lively remarks on French women,and Russian 
ladies at the baths, and other diverting 
matter. A chapter on the Cagot, if contain- 
ing no great information, is at all events 
highly interesting: and a neem sone 
tion of the town and harbour of Marseilles 
by moonlight ends the volume with éclat. 
The lithographic illustrations are clever, 
characteristic, and far from being devoid of 
spirit: but we have been accustomed to more 
artistic sketches from — wna verse gained 
sufficient experience to go beyond the appear- 
ance of ccanenion. The “ Wayfarers,” 
however, have presented the public with a 
pleasant volume, which in portions contains 
matter of more than usual interest. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
pedals 
“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 

The Council has assembled in the Shakspere 
Room, at the Bedford, in tolerably full force. 
THE BARONET. 
Let me congratulate you, Temple. 
health. Now, will you it out ? 
MR. TEMPLE. 
What are you talking about ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Come, come, barrister, there ought to be no 
mock modesty about you, nor no real, neither. 
The Burns poem, out with it. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Stuff and nonsense. 

THE BARONET. 

This is churlish, this is unfair, this is disloyal 
to your salt. The award is made, and we know 
that you are not number one, and I don’t think 
that you are number two, who 


Your 


“ Close on his flying traces came, 
And all but won that desperate game.”’ 
But, for the honour of this board, you must be 
one of the happy poets who are honourably men- 
tioned, and recommended to typography. Lege. 


MR. TEMPLE, 


The joke has answered its purpose, and may 
now drop, I suppose. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Don’t be dashed at not being the winner, my 
dear boy. If everybody was first, there would be 
nobody to come behind. It is a comfort to me 
that I didn’t enter the lists against you, and 
encounter the hatred you must feel for the for- 
tunate parties. But read us your pome. You'd 
better, or I'll recite it for you from memory. I 
borrowed the copy from your chambers. 


[MR. TEMPLE, taken aback, feels in.his pockets, 
to the delectation of the company. He 
looks enraged for a minute or two, and then 
joins in the laugh. | 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Trapped, by Jupiter ! 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Trapped, but small glory to you, O’Donnegan, 
for reg the pop d of taking the manuscript 
was so exactly the thing that might be expected 
from you, that I really believed you had done it. 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 


I'll bear the reproach, my boy, being delighted 
at having enecliok the Muse. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
Well, the fact is that —— just for a bet, for I 


had no idea of competing, I did send in some 
verses to the Crystal Palace. 


OMNES. 
Hear, hear, bravo ! 


MR. TEMPLE. 


And they certainly are not either the victors, or 
among the honourably-mentioned, though I shall 
be very much surprised to find that they are 
inferior to the latter, at least. (A round of 
cheering.) Now, once for all, I have no intention 
of reading them. (Murmurs.) Certainly not; at all 
events, until you have seen the successful ones. 


THE O0’DONNEGAN. 
You won’t recite them ? 


MR. TEMPLE. 

I decline to do so. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Then I'll do it for you. Gentlemen, I'd scorn 
to take his dirty paper out of his apartments, but 
there’s no harm in bringing away recollections, and 
he knows whether I had not a good ——. of 
perusing the pome yesterday, while he was 
spending a most feminine time upon that toilette 





of his. Ha, he can’t deny it. 
nightingale. He begins thus: 
“* Ere the third George ascended England’s throne, 
And spoke a Briton’s speech in British tone, 
And while those German hands the sceptre swayed, 
That marshalled butchers for Culloden’s raid, 
A babe was born—— ”’ 
MR. TEMPLE. 


I am not usually excitable, but I’ll throw some- 

thing at you if you give out such bosh as mine. 
THE O0’DONNEGAN. 

Don’t be modest—it’s devilish fine, and they all 
think so. Gentlemen, I forget the next lines, but 
there is a very noble and touching bit about the 
origin of the pome on the mouse : 

** Let fancy conjure up the humble cot 

In which is laid the smiling infant Scot, 

While the pleased mother leaves the plate, the dish, 
Renews the flame, and disembogues the fish ; 
Alternate turning from her useful toil 

To hail her offspring with maternal smoile—— ”” 


MR. TEMPLE. ¢ 

Clumsy forger! that rhyme convicts you. I 
repeat, that I will read you my poem as soon as 
I have seen the collection which no doubt will be 
made public, in accordance with the obliging in- 
vitation of the judges. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


He has evidently no respect for those gentle- 
men ; and yet I have no doubt that they will be 
found to have done ample justice. 


THE EDITOR. 


The prize poem is ofa higher order of merit than 
I imagined would have been manifested by any- 
thing called out by such a competition. It has 
less of the ‘‘ occasional” about it than could have 
been expected, and contains fine thoughts finely 
expressed. I don’t speak without book. I hope 
that Temple will go down and hear it read on 
Tuesday, and also eat cock-a-leekie and haggis, 
which are to be served up in the palace by way of 
keeping up the couleur locale. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Certainly I shall. By the way, the battle 
about the Sunday opening of the Palace to share- 
holders has been fought, and the numbers on both 
sides were very large, but the opening party has 
triumphed by about 17,000 votes. 


THE BARONET. 


The Sunday League have had the boldness to 
go to the Bishop of London, and endeavour to 
convert him to advocacy of opening the Museum 
and other places on Sundays. He received them 
very kindly, of course, and allowed that there was 
a good deal to be said on the subject. One fact I 
imagine must have been new to Dr. Tait, namely, 
that numbers of people stay at home to work on 
Sunday, in order to make holiday on another day. 


THE MANDARIN, 


I always go to the Zoological Gardens on Sunday, 
because I consider that the proper study of man- 
kind is monkey. 

THE EDITOR. 


And as you are a  pwecapae you will now go 
with more pleasure and look at the elands, on one 
of which race Professor Owen has been having a 
dinner, and pronounces the flesh to be first-class. 
— that we ought to breed the eland for the 
table. 


Now, listen to the 


4 


THE COLONEL. 


I fancy he is a savage beast. David Mitchell 
told me that he introduced one of the lot, given 
by Lord Derby, to a lady eland, and that instead 
of behaving himself gratefully, the beast lowered 
his head and dashed at the poor elandess with his 
long horns, killing her on the spot. If this is 
the nature of the animal, I'd rather not be the 
breeder. 

’ THE PROFESSOR. 


We are but one degree better than those 
‘whose talk is of bullocks.” Do you perceive 
that Mr. Peter Cunningham has completed his 
nine-volume edition of Walpole. I have just 
received the ninth tome. It containsa preface by 
Mr. Cunningham, and in addition to a mass of 





letters, a wonderful index, worthy of all peal! 
And, moreover, there is a curious list of corrections 
of the published version of the letters to Montagu, 
whereof the editor has seen the originals. 

THE EDITOR. 

I saw the first list of these, in which there were 
some restored passages of a terrific character, but 
of course these are omitted. Horace was an un. 
clean spirit, in spite of his wit and affectation of 
fastidiousness ; but the book is a treasure, and this 
edition is a triumph for Cunningham. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Do you notice that his publisher is coming out 
with a new Quarterly Review, to be called 
‘* Bentley's ?” : 

THE EDITOR. 

Let us hope it will be ‘Slashing Bentley’s,” 
There is plenty of room for it, if it takes a party 
line and a distinct course ; but if it is only goi 
in for the general improvement and amendment 
mankind, its chances are not so good. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Yes ; that’s right. We shall all be in pe 
in a few weeks, and fighting like fun. Bright, 
you see, means to demolish the constitution, 

THE O’DONNEGAN. 


Divil a bit of it; but he proposes to extirpate 


you haughty landowners, and give over the | 
eS to intellectual men like myself, who | 


well in towns, and learn rerwm cognoscere causas. 
THE BARONET. 

I told you I was glad that he meant to 
out. He has done so, and fairly upant ah 
sensible men for their work, by declaring that he 
means, if he can, to carry a bill which will be 
puede destructive of the interests of the country, 
rom its handing over political power to one 
of the population, and that the least fitted to 
exercise it. _Whatever else may be done, that bill 
must be crushed. 

THE O0’DONNEGAN. 

You speak as a barnet, but until I am made 
Sir Lexicon O’Donnegan (and why wouldn't I }} 
I shall go in for the people’s rights. 

THE COLONEL. 

Bother about the people’s rights. I have not 
studied the bill much, but I see he would give six 
new members to Finsbury. That is to say, you 
wish Mr. Cox multiplied by six, and set to make 
laws. Why, we should be worse off than St. 
Pancras. 

THE BARONET. 

It is part of our institutions that the minority 
shall Baers in England, because the minority 
have education, position, property. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Lord Derby would highly approve that bit of 
the constitution—he has a minority—why do you 
want to turn him out ? 

THE BARONET. 
Ah ! I don’t mean in the House of Commons. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
No, of course you don’t. 
THE BARONET. 

Well, but even there the minority is master. 
Ts it not the Gladstones, and Disraelis, and 
Stanleys, and Bethells who conquer the represen- 
tative mass, and make them go hither and 
thither? But I mean that if we are to leave off 
governing by the exceptional men, and give the 
government to the general body, there will be an 


end of everything. 
MR. STOKE. 


Mr. Bright’s plan will not do, but I tell you we 

must have a Reform Bill, and a real one. 
THE COLONEL. 

I don’t see the necessity ; the country does not 
demand it, and we are going on very well with- 
out it. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
What do you mean by not demanding it 
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Won't you believe the ple are in earnest until 
have burned Bristol again, or got up another 
ponfire of a castle, like Nottingham, and you, my 
dear colonel, are galloping off with a gun tied to 
tail, to sweep them out of the streets with 
grape and canister ? 
THE EDITOR. 

Those outrages, as the Daily News very pro- 
perly points out, were by no means part of the 
preliminary Reform agitation, but came late, when 
the people were exasperated at repeated failures. 
I only want the case stated fairly. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


Well, there’s lots of meetings, which I take to 
be the constitutional way of ——s our mean- 
ing; and hasn’t Mr. Bright given the word to 
swamp the House with petitions. 

THE COLONEL. 

All factitious excitement. One shot fired from 
Cherbourg on an English ship, and the people 
would shout out in earnest for reforms to go to 
the devil, and a splendid fleet to sail instantly for 
the first assailable port. 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 
And you would rejoice, though that would be 
erning by the majority with a vengeance; 
Bring aside an elaborate measure of domestic 
amendment, and rushing into battle and blazes. 
Ive noticed that you aristocrats have a marvellous 
respect for the voice of the people when it calls on 
you to spend money. 
TRE EDITOR. 

And (according to the Morning Post) the King 

of Naples is gone to his account. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
He was always great about sulphur : at last he 


_ haga sphere for the employment of his talents. 


THR BARONFT. 


Pooh, pooh ! the man believed in his rights and 
duties of king-ship, and fought for his own hand. 
Raving at him was and is all cant—those who 
took other views of the uses of a king should have 
coerced him into conduct in accordance with the 
interests of Europe. As it is, he beat them all, 
aid, if dead, has died sceptre in hand. His suc- 
cessor will adopt a policy of conciliation. 

THE COLONEL, 

We were to have had an Italian war by this time, 
but I don’t hear of it. One only hears of a poor 
little lady not sixteen, whom her particularly 
deboshed fish of a father—— 

THE EDITOR. 
A good phrase, as he is Roi des Sardes. 
THE COLONEL. 

Inspiration! Well—when he hands over to an 
dd roué— 

SEVERAL VOICES. 


Confound your adjective ! The prime of life. 
THE COLONEL. 


Well, any how he might be Princess Clotilda’s 
father, and years to spare ; besides which he is 
not a man I respect. 

THE BARONET. 


You are a soldier, and are thinking of one who 
did not show himself a soldier. 


THE COLONEL, 


My dear fellow, the French are a brave and 
t nation ; it would be idiotcy to doubt it; but 
y sent a precious lot of cowards to the Crimea 
besides Plon-Plon. Ask the Zouaves whether 
they have not had something to say about certain 
ents, and whether the Zou-Zous ever refused 
unless they were assured of the co-operation 
ish troops. I didn’t mean that the Prince 
Wat not a hero, but that I think him a battered 
roué, and I should not like to give him any of my 
ters in marriage. 

‘ THE BARONET. 
I take it that Victor Emanuel is under 
taped and has no choice. I should like to 
some more, Colonel, about the French soldier 

on, . 





THE COLONEL, 


I'll tell you a lot one of these days. It makes 
one wild to recollect that not a hardship, or a 
failure, or a shortcoming of a single Englishman 
in the Crimean war but was proclaimed all over 
Europe ; while in the French army, where there 
was three times the distress, mismanagement, and 
disgrace, Europe is told that the system was per- 
fection, and every man a hero. No truths were 
to be told about ourallies. The result is, that now, 
when we are not quite such hot friends, the conti- 
nental — uo the lessons they were then 
taught. England is rather compassionated than 
not. Dam their compassion ! 

THE EDITOR. 

Nay, let it flow. Perhaps, in pity for our weak- 
ness, the at nations will let us alone, which 
will be very kind indeed, as we have two or three 
things to attend to. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

To recur to more peaceful subjects, has anybody 
seen the National Portrait Gallery? If so, is it 
interesting, who manages it, and how many 
pictures are there ? 

MR. DROOPER. 
Mr. Scharf. Fifty-eight. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Sir, I compliment you on knowing how to 
answer interrogatories. But I should like a little 
amplification. 


Very. 


MR. DROOPER, 


I don’t know what else there is to say, except 
that the collection is, I imagine, the germ of a 
fine gallery, but the sooner that a proper building 
can be provided, and the paintings taken out of 
the gloom of Great George Street, the better for 
the chance of contributions from the owners of 
pictures. But go and see the collection by all 
means. Mr. Scharf has arranged it excellently. 


THE BARONET. 


I —— that it will go to Kensington one of 
these days, 
THE EDITOR. 


Perhaps so; but I hope not. My own notion 
is that the general public ought to have a good 
collection of pictures, both like these and of an 
historical character, in a central and easily 
reached place, where the humbler classes 
especially could go frequently, and acquire new 
ideas in art as well as general information. Givin 
this, I see no objection to taking the National 
Gallery to Kensington or elsewhere, somewhat, it 
is true, out of the way of those to whom it is of 
little use, but where the real art-student would be 
able to study with advantage. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


I look in sometimes at Trafalgar Square, and 
see numbers of soldiers lounging about the rooms. 
I don’t accuse them of being on guard near 
nursery-maids, but I donot see what interest they 
find in the marriage of St. Catherine, or the 
Claudes. But I agree that if you gave them, as 
in Versailles, pictures of the battles fought by the 
armies of the nation, and portraits of distinguished 
men, the place would be a school for training them 
up in more than a liking for art. 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 

What do you want to teach art to soldiers for ? 
Don’t you know that djdicisse fideliter artes nec 
sinet esse feros? And don’t you want soldiers to 
be feros ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Distinguo. 

“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As liking pictures in a gallery ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears 
Then imitate the actions in the pictures.” 


THE BARONET. 
Talking of Shakspere, Drooper, which theatre 
does Miss Newell come out at ? 
MR, DROOPER. 
Wasn't that a sell ? 
THE BARONET. 
Yes ; but what of that? Is she not to be brought 





out. Surely her condition, as admitted w her- 
self, is one demanding more compassion if 
she had simply been destitute. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Yes, but it wouldn’t do now—bother—think 
about it—public feeling would not stand it; be- 
sides, there’s the profession ! 

THR BARONET. 

Sympathy for Lazarus—none for Magdalen. I 
don’t say that she ought to be thrust before the 
public, but if people who sent money for her 
don’t feel that the girl wants rescue ten times 
more than they thought she did, why, they are 
curious people, that is all. 

MR. STOKE. 

But she is a bad, wicked girl; utterly good for 
nothing. 

THE BARONET. 

At seventeen. Quick work, but Satan is 
energetic, so I —— we must give her up to 
him. By the way, I’m glad to mention that we 
were in a hurry last week in getting rid of the 
Columbine who was burned—she did not die, and 
will, it is hoped, recover. 

THE EDITOR. 

I read in a Sunday paper that the result had 
been fatal, but I am heartily glad to have been. 
deceived. The moral is the same, ,though— 
chloride of zinc. I hope that the ladies who 
honoured us with their presence last week were 
pleased with their reception. 


MR. STOKE. 


Mrs. Stoke was delighted with everybody, espe- 
cially with the Mandarin. 
ungrateful 


[THE MANDARIN remembers his 
protest against the admission of ladies, and 
has the grace to hold his tongue and chew his 
toothpick. | 

MR. DROOPER. 

I must frankly own that the entertainment has 
not been alluded to in my hearing since the night 
in question, the reason whereof has been that an 
extremely animated discussion which closed that 
pleasant evening brought to my recollection the 
fact that I had a couple of acts to write, and that 
solitude at Brighton would be favourable to 
dramatic construction. I came to town this after- 
noon, and have not been home. 

THE PROFESSOR (shortly). 

Mrs. Oakleigh will be happy to come again. 
But I don’t urge the sort of ering we last 
week. Wecome to talk business, and it should 
not be made holiday-like. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I think with you, there should be one place 

where one can be comfortable. ~ 


THE PROFESSOR. 

That was not my meaning. No man can be, or 
should be, so happy as at home—doctee conjugis sinw 
quies ; but in the presence of women one finds 
oneself thinking as much of the form in which one 
presents ideas, as of the ideas themselves, and 
that is irrational. Besides, you can’t smoke. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Don't you know that Cowper abuses tobacco, 
because it compels “the sex whose presence 
civilises ours,” to withdraw. 

“ Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys ;"* 
and then, alluding to the gardener’s use of it,‘ 
* Are we to show the fairest minds and forms 
As little worship as he grubs and worms ?”* 
THE PROFESSOR. 

He did not smoke, himself; and I remember 
says of one of his best friends, ‘‘but—he smokes 
tobacco ; nothing is perfect.” I decline hearing a 
teetotaller upon the subject of wine, or a lawyer 
upon the ideal of virtue. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Virtue is glad enough to come to law for help 
— the demands for divorces are increasing 
enormously ; and I hear that a new judge is to be 
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appointed, for Sir Cresswell Cresswell has more 
complaining people before him than he can 
dispose of. 

THE BARONET. 


There wili be another fight in Parliament when 
it is sought to amend the Divorce Act. Deutero- 
nomy will come up again. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


I don’t anticipate that resistance will be suc- 
cessful. The Divorce Court has been shown to be 
a natural want, and it would be equally un- 
statesmanlike to refuse to see the fact, or te 
refuse to make the Act as good a one as is possible. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


There was never to have been any reform of the 
Prayer-Book, but the other day came the proclama- 
tion for getting rid of the Powder, Chopper, and 
Oakapple services. _ 

THE EDITOR. 

Sir, if you are going to speak lightly of your 
Common Pe Beck — 

[The note-book closes, but the evening does not. } 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue judges have chosen the prize poem for the 
Burns Centenary at the Crystal Palace, and they 
have recommended the publication of certain of 
the unsuccessful works as a recognition of the 
great merit which they evince. We are requested 
to call the attention of the competitors thus 
selected to this intention, in order that, if agree- 
able to the authors, the poems may be printed in 
time for the celebration of Tuesday. With regard 
to the Great Celebration of Tuesday, we may state 
that it promises to be most successful. The 
Directors have been fortunate in obtaining relics 
of the National Bard of Scotland. They have the 
only authentic portraits of Burns; his writing- 
ya § on which he wrote ‘‘Tam O’Shanter,” 
and almost all his songs; and Stuart Watson's 

at picture, representing Burns’s installation as 

‘cet Laureate of an Edinburgh Freemasons’ 
Lodge. Of literary relics, they have the manu- 
script of ‘‘Scots wha hae’” and many others, 
besides many letters never published. Among 
them .is that remarkabl aid touching letter 
written on his deathbed to his cousin, James 
Burns, asking the loan of ten pounds. Many 
more than these have the Directors, literary and 

mal ; indeed nowhere else.in the whole coun- 
try could such a collection be seen. 


A joint meeting of the College of Physicians and 
the Society of Arts was held on Thursday at the 
house of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, at 
which meeting a silver cup, value 100/., and con- 
taining coin to the same value, was awarded, under 
the will of the late Dr. George Swiney, to Dr. 
Alfred Swaine Taylor, for his work on ‘‘ Medical 
Jurisprudence.” The chair was taken by C. 
Wentworth Dilke, Esq. 


The Book of Common Prayer is about to undergo, 
not exactly a revision as some parties demand, 
but an excision called for by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment last session, and by the spirit of the times. 
It is a matter of literary and historical interest, 
that in the Gazette of Tuesday a royal warrant 
appeared under the sign ania as follows : 


“*Vrcororra R.—Whereas by our Royal Warrant of the 
2ist day of June, 1837, in on first year of our reign, we 
commanded that certain ft of prayer and service made 
for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and the 29th 
of May, should be forthwith printed and published and 
annexed to the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, to be used 
yearly on the said days in all cathedral and collegiate 
churches and chapels, in all c! ls of colleges and halls 
within our Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
and of our Colleges of Eton and Winchester, and in all 

ish churches and chapels within those parts of our 
nited Kingdom called England and Ireland. 

“* And whereas in the last session of Parliament ad- 
dresses were presented to us by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, praying us to take into our consideration our pro- 
clamation in relation to the said forms of prayer and 
service made for the 5th day of November, the 30th day 
of January, and the 29th day of May, with a view to their 
discontinuance. 

“And whereas we have taken into our consideration 
the subject of the said addresses, and, after due delibera- 


tion, we have resolved that the use of the said forms of 
prayer and service shall be discontinued. : 


“Now, therefore, our will and pleasure is, that so much 
of our said royal warrant of the 21st day of June, 1837, 
in the first year of our reign, as is hereinbefore recited, be 
revoked, and that the use of the said forms of prayer and 
service made for the 5th of November, the 30th of 
January, and the 29th of May, be henceforth discontinued 
in all cathedral and collegiate churches and chapels, in 
all chapels of colleges and halls within our Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and of our Colleges 
of Eton and Winchester, and in all ish churches and 
chapels within the parts of our United Kingdom called 
England and Ireland, and that the said forms of rw 
and service be not henceforth printed and published with, 
or annexed to, the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. 


“Given at our court, at St. James’s, the 17th day of 
January, 1859, in the 22nd year of our reign.—By her 
Majesty’s command, o 8S. H. Waroue.” 
The services here referred to will henceforth be 
illegal ; and the prayers themselves are not to be 
printed with or annexed to the Prayer Book. The 
change will be universally acceptable. The service 
appointed for the anniversary of her Majesty’s 
accession is of course retained. 


It is stated that the government are sending 
a number of young men to Japan for the purpose 
of acquiring the language of the country, so that 
they may be enabled to act as interpreters, and be 
otherwise useful to British subjects trading or 
settling there. It isa wise forethought, po its 
fruits will be seen before the time arrives for the 
opening of the last of the ports, by which period 
we may fairly anticipate that British enterprise 
will have created the nucleus of a large and a 
lasting trade. While on the subject of Japan, 
which will be a fruitful literary field for many years 
to come, we may remind our readers that Mr. 
Wyld, the eminent geographer, has just published 
an excellent map of the islands, which, from the 
care and fullness of its detail, ought to be in the 
hands of all who are in any way interested in that 
strange country, or in the navigation of its waters. 


A contribution to Scottish topographical litera- 
ture will shortly be published in the shape of an 
enlarged and illustrated edition of the ‘‘ History of 
Dumbartonshire,” by Mr. Joseph Irving, a gentle- 
man eminently qualified by his attainments and 
industry to tell us ‘‘all about” one of the most 
historical counties of Scotland. . The first edition 
of this elaborate production having been ex- 
hausted, Mr. Irving has recently made extensive 
researches into ancient records and monuments, 
with a view to perfecting that which is forth- 
coming ; and for this purpose we may, without 
incurring the blame of exaggeration, say that he 
has ransacked and laid bare every available store 
of topographical, antiquarian, and historical in- 
formation. For example, he has laid under con- 
tribution the municipal and territorial records of 
the burgh of Dumbarton ; he has searched the 
records of the State Paper Office in London ; he 
has extracted all that was possible from the Den- 
nistoun and Macfarlane MSS. (Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh), and from the records of the Scottish 
Privy Council ; and he has examined the books of 
the Lord Treasurers of Scotland. The result will 
be a ‘‘ History of Dumbartonshire,” similar to the 
largest of the volumes issued by the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Clubs, and a work of which the litera- 
ture of Scotland may be proud for its excellence 
and its authority. 


At the last meeting of the Law Amendment 
Society, a paper was read by Mr. Edgar, the 
Secretary, on the Defects ef the law relating to 
Artistic Copyright. Registration was indicated 
as a simple and inartificial remedy against the 
circulation of spurious copies. The paper, with 
its recommendations and suggestions, is to be 
taken into consideration at the next meeting of 
the Society. ; 


The Photographie Society gave a very success- 
ful soirée at the Suffolk Street Gallery, on Thurs- 
day evening. The rooms were crowded with dis- 
tinguished photographers, and with eminent 
representatives of science and art, law and 
learning, and, as may be supposed, there was no 
lack of fair faces. Relying on the photographs 
on the walls as affording sufficient material for 








conversation, the Council had provided no display 


of novelties. A singularly beautiful view of 
Mount Sinai and the Plain of Er-Rahan by Mr. 
Frith, was perhaps the most conspicuous new 
feature. But we observed that since our notice 
of the Exhibition there has been added] a series of 
exquisite little photographs of the scenery and 
peasantry of North Wales, by Mr. W. M. Grundy. 


The authorities of King’s College give a soiré, 
at which there is expected to be a very brilliant 
display of photographs, this evening. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce, am 
their forthcoming publications, ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of George IV.,” from original family 
documents, by the Duke of Buckingham, 2 vols, ; 
‘* Oceola,” by Captain Mayne Reid, 3 vols., with 
Illustrations by Weir; a new novel, entitled 
** Creeds,” by the author of ‘‘The Morals of May 
Fair ;” and new works by the author of ‘John 
Halifax,” Mr. James Hannay, and the author of 
‘The Discipline of Life,” &c. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 
Paris, 19th January, 

THE so-called ‘‘ Court Society ” of this capital 
is divided into two distinct halves just at present, 
and, as in those funereal gatherings called here 
soirées or ‘‘raouts,”’ the gentlemen are on one 
side, and the ladies on the other. Whilst the 
male part of the entowrage are wholly ab- 
sorbed in speculations on the likelihood of war 
or peace, the female part is entirely taken up 
with thinking of what the new Princess Napoleon 
will be like. It is a renewal of the apprehensions 
felt when our Queen came to Paris four years 
ago. Then the wives of such individuals as 
Messrs. Fould, Rouher, Fortoul, Abbalucei, Moc- 
uard, &c., sat trembling and quaking, and asking 
themselves what on earth they should do in the 
presence of a real Queen ? what would she say to 
them ? what ought they to say to her? how were 
they to stand, and sit, and walk, and look? how 
were they to approach her, and how retreat? 
The whole affair was one of fearful embarrass- 
ment; and, when the time came, they got 
through the ceremony as best they might, 
and bad indeed was the best; but I must 
say, to the credit of all these ladies, they, one 
and all, avowed that they knew not what the 
difference was between the ‘‘ real thing” and the 
imitation. Not one of them all but was loud in 
her praises of our most queenly little queen. 
They frankly, naively admitted her superiority ; 
acknowledged that, with half a glance, it was 
easy to see that she was BORN to reign, and that 
the being thus ‘‘born” did make a difference. 
But this was all very well for a visit from @ 
foreign sovereign who was not to remain a 
you, and be for ever proving to you that you 
no earthly notion of what the manners and habits 
of a court should be. A pleasant thing, truly, to 
have a ‘‘genuine” princess planted for good and 
all amongst you, and be for ever reminded bya 
girl of sixteen that you have been brought up, 
nobody knows how, and nobody knows where ! Yet 
this is what is sure to happen, and this is what is 

re-occupying all the ladies of the Imperial Court. 

told you how it would be with the Princess 
Clotilde. Her father is a sort of Lanzknecht or 
moss trooper of other times ; ambitious, vulgar- 
minded, licentious ; whose conversation is not 
to be borne for an instant where honest women 
are near ; and who plays at democracy, like many 
others, for his own individual interests ; but he is 
for all this a Carignan—namely, one of a house 
and family that never in reality overlooked a want 
of respect for their semi-divine origin! The 
Hapsburgs are all very well in this respect, but 
they are nothing to the Carignans ; and as to the 
Bourbons, they are tolerant as far as etiquette 
goes, compared to their illustrious cousins 0 
Savoy. The other day out comes the Presse with 
a paragraph touching the beauty of the Sardinian 
Princess (whose mother was lovely to a degree), 
and it glides in the words that, though ‘‘ pious, 
she is rather haughty” and has been b t 
up by a very unexceptionable lady who 
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aoe Hy well ‘‘ instructed her in—Heraldry 
Princess Napoleon Jerome, that is to be, the 
fature cousin of the semi-socialist ruler of France, 
and of Mdlle. Eugénie de Montijo, his wife, is, above 
all, versed in what some fast people of this age 
yenture to term the obsolete science of Heraldry. 
**Gad-o’-mercy!” as English dames of other 
times were wont to exclaim, and what is it 
she will do with that acquirement in the 
society by which she will be surrounded? Of 
what use will her knowledge be to her? Of ani- 
mals ‘‘couchant” and ‘‘rampant” too, she will 
assuredly find plenty here, but I should doubt 
their being of the same order asthose she has 
studied in her lesson-books on blazonry. Well, 
little princess, she will either have a good 
val to unlearn, or she will acquire some wonder- 
ful new lights upon the science. I should think 
she may, if not particularly well advised, ask 
from time to time some awkward questions. 
Suppose she falls to inquiring of M. de Morny, 
for instance, what is the date of those mysterious 
geas which he chose to bear upon his 
knightly shield at the diplomatic jousts of Moscow, 
at the Czar’s coronation! Hortensia de Hor- 
tnsia/ the explanation would be a delicate one. 
Or suppose she inquires of M. Baroche, or of M. 
Walewski, what are their armorial bearings! Of 
atruth, she comes to this court of ayy and 
rs armed with a strange science—the last of 
any she should have been taught, if her destiny 
could have been guessed at. But it is not difficult 
to understand the anxiety and annoyance with 
which her arrival is expected. It is rumoured 
that the demagogical Emile de Girardin is to be 
the Grand Chamberlain of this poor little scion of 
, than whom, since Iphigenia, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more perfect sacrifice to 
plitical ambition. 

The notion of a near-approaching war is growing 
dimmer and dimmer in people’s minds, and this 
may be what Louis Napoleon wishes. Prepara- 
tins of a formidable kind are being made 
underhand, but the Emperor is labouring to drive 
from the public thoughts that he has any in- 
tention of making use of these preparations as 


ae ie] 


The dullness of the winter continues as hereto- 
fore. There is a gloom which it is impossible to 
cheer,—a, veil which it seems impossible to raise ; 
and, spite of all the efforts of the Court, some 
sort of coming evil would seem to have ‘‘ cast its 

w before,” and all attempts at inspiring 
gaiety or confidence prove abortive. The little 
incident at the first ball given at the Tuileries “ 
enlightened many persons who were not till then 
aware of the intense dread of assassination in 
which the Emperor and Empress live. 

I think I told you in my last how, a confusion 

ing occurred, screams having been heard, &c., 
the Emperor and his fair consort escaped across 
the throne room with every mark of the most 
terrible alarm. Well, as this strange scene had a 
crowd of witnesses, and has been much talked of 
sinee, it was necessary to have it alluded to in 
very different terms ; and, accordingly the persons 
of the household are directed to speak of it as a 
mark of the imperial calmness and collectedneas ; 
and their majesties are represented as having 
direulated round the throne room in order to 


* uillise the spectators,” instead of, as they 
ne 


ng wildly from their places, and escaping | 


their royal stage, as though they had been 
tors hurrying to lay down some unpopular dis- 
Quise and réle. 
Tn the world that occupies itself with literary 
artistic events, there is much conversation 
thout the forthcoming drama of Alexandre Dumas 
the son. This is, it is said, to be entitled Le 
Pere Prodigue, and those who have received com- 
Munication of parts of the plot and of the dialogue, 
say that it will be next to impossible the piece 
ld be performed to the end, for that there 
are parts of it that will shock even a Parisian 
One of its chief ‘‘ originalities” would 
em to be a young maryied woman who is in love 
With her father-in-law ; a kind of modern, miti- 
fated Myrrha. There are, in addition to this 
Monstrous basis, details which it is almost im- 
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possible to speak of. It would bea very great 
pity that young Alexandre Dumas should sink 
down to this style of writing, for there was in 
him what was better than that. There was 
truth and nature, and simplicity; and if instead 
of re-acting against, he yields to the defeets and 
vices of the age in France, he will be committing 
intellectual suicide. 

A revolution has taken place here in the depart- 
ment of photography. Hitherto, when great 
artists, painters, or sculptors, have been spoken 
to upon the subject, the answer has always been : 
‘Photography will be nothing in an artistic sense, 
till some real artist devotes himself to it,” and it 
was usually added, ‘‘ No great artist will do that.” 
The real artists, it was supposed, would devote 
themselves to sculpture, or painting, or engraving, 
but would not descend to what was regarded 
as a purely manual process. What has been the 
consequence? The photographers of France have 
been either rich men, like M. Aguado, who liked 
to draw ready-made drawings without the trouble 
of learning to draw, or men who, like the Parisian 
homeeopathists, fancy they can practice homeo- 
pathy without knowing anything of medicine. 
The merely mechanical part of photography has 
been until now exclusively thought of, and it has 
not been understood that the sun’s rays might be, 
as it were, guided and used like a brush. A man, 
whose name stands high in the arts here, has 
within a very short time turned his attention to 
photography as an art. In 1848, even in the 
very midst of the revolution, all Paris was struck 
with admiration at a certain medallion, and 
afterwards at a bust of Lamartine, copies whereof 
were exhibited at every turn. The sculptor, 
Adam Salomon, soon rose to celebrity, and his 
subsequent works have only gone on con- 


firming his just renown. His is the famous 
Charlotte Corday, which is as familiar to 


every peony: oe eye in Europe as were, sixty 
years ago, the heads of Roman heroes of the 
school of David. Adam Salomon is a genuine 
artist, as those of the sixteenth century under- 
stood the word. He abominates mere specialities, 
and holds that art is everywhere,—in the mount- 
ing of a bracelet to the full as much as in a 
triumphal arch. His cameos and enamels were 
chefs-2 euvre. Now, he has taken to photography, 
and anything so wonderful as the effects he pro- 
duces it is hard to conceive. He really does, as I 
said before, use the sun’s rays as a brush, and 
paints with them. The consequence is, that his 
photographs are not ‘‘ reproductions ;” they are 
pictures. The finest engraving in the world is 
not preferable in an artistic sense to these por- 
traits I speak of, and the merit of exact resem- 
blance is of course there in all its superiority. A 
whole day nearly may he spent in Adam Salomon’s 
studio, looking over his gallery of modern celebri- 
ties. Here, again, you find another Lamartine, 
that is as full of art as though painted by Jaques 
or Rossini, to place by the side of no matter what 
picture ; and a long list of others, too numerous 
to set down. It is all but unbelievable the reality 
of the thing before you, united to the merit of it 
as a work of art. A few days since, the famous 
Nadar—the man who ‘‘ does” the photography of 
the whole world—went to see this gallery. At 


| the first inspection he was quite taken aback, 


and murmured, ‘‘ Yes ! this is the last expression 
of photography !” but, a few minutes after, he 
added, as though speaking to himself, ‘‘ Ah! 
bah! I don’t care—it will not hurt me.” And 
Nadar was right. The crowd is everywhere un- 
artistic, and nowhere more so than here ; and the 
million will flock to the mere mechanic, who 
** does” Cousin or Villemain indifferently with 
his tailor or portewr Peau ; and the élite only will 
apply to the real artist, who forces the sun to 
paint a picture. That does not prevent Adam 
Salomon, however, from having made a revolution ; 
and the fame of an artist depends, in the end, not 
on the crowd, but on the élite—on the few. 





A letter from Jerusalem announces that the 
eupola of the Holy Sepulchre is falling to ruins. 
A subscription has been entered into to repair it. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


aioe 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 24.—Royal Geographical Society , 3°30, Pw. 

Burlington House. to be read :—1. “ Journey in 
Mexico,” by Charles —_ Esq,, F.R.G.S. 2. “ 
from Captains Burton and Speke, of the East African 
Expedition, on their discovery of Lake Ugiji.” 3. 
“Notes on the Aurora Borealis in Greenland,” by J. W. 
Taylor, Esq.— Royal Institute of British Architects, 
8 P.M. 


Tvuxspay, Jan, 25.—. 
Owen “On Fossil 
p.m. Scientific business.—Instituti wil Eng Sy 
8 p.m. Continued discussion upon Mr. Scott’s papers 
“* Description of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, &c.’” 

Wepvespay, Jan. 26.—Society of Arts, 8 v.m.—British 
Archeological Association, 8°30 p.m. Mr. Vere Irving 
“On Treasure Trove,” and Discussion. 

Taurspay, Jan. 27.—The Royal Society, 8°30 p.m.. Dr. 
Hofmann, “ Notice of Researches on a new class of 
Organic Bases,’’ conducted by Charles 8. Wood: Mr. 
Rankine, “On the Thermodynamic Theory of Steam 
Engines, with Saturated Steam, and its application 
to ce.”’—The Royal Academy of Arts,8e.m. Mr. 
G. G. Scott, “On Architecture.”—Royal Institution, 
3 pm. Professor Tyndall, ‘‘ On the Force of Gravity.’” 
—Society of Antiquaries, 8 P¥.m.—Numismatie Society, 
7 P.M. 

Fray, Jan. 28.—Royal Institution, 8°30 p.m. W. R. 
Grove, Esq., Q.C., V.P., “On the Electrical Discharge, 
and its Stratified Appearance in Rarefied Media. 

Sarurpay, Jan. 29.—Royal Institution, 3 r.m. Dr. Wm, A. 
Miller, “‘On Organic Chemistry.” 


al Institution, 3 p.u. Professor 
ammals.”’—Zoolo: raw Society, 9 








GroLocicaL Society oF Lonpon.—January 5.. 
Professor J. Phillips, President, in the Chair. 
The following communications were read: 
1. ‘On Fossil Plants from the Devonian Rocks 
of Gaspé, Canada.” By Dr. J. W. Dawson, 
F.G.S., Principal of McGill’s College, Montreal. 
2. ‘*On some Points in Chemical Geology.” 
By T. Sterry Hunt, Esq., of the Geological Com- 
mission of anada. (Communicated by Professor 
A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S.) ’ 

Sect. I. Referring to his communications to 
other Societies in which he had endeavoured to 
explain the theory of the transformation of sedi- 
mentary deposits into crystalline rocks, and to 
the researches of Daubrée, Senarmont, and others, 
the author remarked, in the first place, that the 
problem of the generation, from the sands, clays, 
and earthy carbonates of sedimentary deposits, of 
the various siliceous minerals which make up the 
crystalline rocks, may be now regarded as solved ; 
and that we find the agent of the process to be 
water, holding in solution alkaline carbonates and 
silicates, acting upon the heated strata. Under 
some circumstances, however—such as the pre- 
sence of gypsum or magnesia—such anomalies 
might oecur as are presented by the comparatively 
unaltered condition of some portions of the strata 
in metamorphic regions. 

Sect. Il. Many crystalline rocks, formerly re- 
garded as of plutonic origin, are now found to be 
represented among altered sedimentary strata ; 
and the chemical student in geology is now 
brought to the conclusion that metamorphic rocks, 
such as granite, diorite, dolomite, serpentine, and 
limestone, may, under certain conditions, appear 
as intrusive rocks. This is chiefly owing to the 

asty or semi-fluid state which these rocks must 
loos assumed at the time of their displacement. 

Sect. II]. The author next a that the 
hypotheses relating to the origin of the two great 
ps seen of plutonic rocks—those with potash and. 
much silica, and those with soda and less silica— 
are not satisfactory. 

Sect. IV. Mr. Hunt, considering that the water 
of the early paleozoic ocean differed from that of 
the modern seas, in that it contained chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium to a far greater extent, 
especially the former, sulphates being present 
cay in small amount, noticed that the replace- 
ment of the chloride of calcium by common salt 
involved the intervention of carbonate of soda and. 
the formation of carbonate of lime ; and that the 
continual decomposition of alkaliferous silicates to 
form the vast masses of argillaceous sediments 
from the felspathic minerals of the earth’s crust, 
must have formed, and is still forming, alkaline 
carbonates which play a most important part in 
the chemistry of the seas. 

Sect. V. The study of the chemistry of mineral 
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waters, in connection with that of sedimentary 
rocks, leads the author to believe that the result 
of processes continually going on in nature is to 
divide the silico-argillaceous rocks into two great 


‘classes ; the one characterised by an excess of 


silica, by the predominance of potash, and by the 
small amounts of lime, magnesia, and soda, 
and represented by the granites and trachytes ; 
while in the other class silica and potash are 
less abundant, and soda, lime, and magnesia pre- 
vail, giving rise (by metamorphism) to triclinic 
felspars and pyroxenes. The metamorphism and 
displacement of sediments may thus, he observed, 
enable us to explain the origin of the different 
varieties of plutonic rocks without calling to our 
aid the ejections of a central fire. (See Sect. III.) 

Sect. VI. The most ancient sediments, like 
those of modeyn times, were doubtless composed 
of sands, clays, and limestones; but, on the 
principles laid down in Sect. IV. and V., the 
author shows that the chemical composition of 
the sediments in different geologic periods 
must have been ——. changing. Illustrating 
his views by the condition of the Canadian 
rocks, Mr. Hunt observes that, on the large 
scale, in the more recent crystalline or meta- 
morphic rocks, we find a less extensive develop- 
ment of soda-felspar, while orthoclase and mica, 
chlorite and epidote, and silicates of alumina, like 
chiastolite, kyanite, and staurotide (which contain 
but little or no alkali, and are rare in the older 
rocks), become abundant. The decomposition, 
too, of the rocks is more slow now, because soda- 
silicates are less abundant, and because the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the air (an efficient 
agent in these changes) has been diminished by 
the formation of limestones and coal. 

Sect. VII. The author accepts the views of 
Babbage and Herschel as to the internal heat of 
the earth rising through the stratified deposits, on 
account of the superficial accumulation of sedi- 
ments, metamorphosing the rocks submitted to 
its action, causing earthquakes and volcanic 
irruptions by the evolution of gases and vapours 
from chemical re-actions, and giving rise to dis- 
turbances of equilibrium over wide areas of 
elevation and subsidence. 

Sect. VIII. Mr. Hunt observes that the 
structure of mountain-chains, both those due to 
the uprise of metamorphosed rocks through 
tertiary and secondary deposits, and those formed 
of older masses of sediment, contorted and altered, 
bears out the principles of Sect. VII. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociATION.—Jan. 
12. T.J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
Chair. me Doubleday, Esq., John Savory, 
Esq., and Thomas Allom, Esq., were elected 
Associates. Presents to the Library were received 
from the Archeological Institute, the Chester 
Architectural and Archeological Society, the Art 
Union, Dr. John Lee, Mr. Halliwell, &. The 
Chairman by direction of the Council stated that 
they had elected C. W. Dilke, Esq., an honorary 
Life Member, in acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by the Athencewm in the promotion of 
antiquarian research, and the liberality evinced 
by the proprietors of that journal in defending an 
action brought against them for publishing a 
report of the proceedings of the Association relative 
to some so called ‘‘ Leaden Pilgrims’ Signs.” 
Mr. Dilke’s letter in reply to the Resolution of 
the Council and his acceptance of the membership 
was read from the Chair. Mr. De Wilde made a 
communication in reference to an article in the 
last number of the Journal on the brazen columns 
in front of the exchange at Bristol, and stated 
that they were locally known as ‘‘ Nails,” for 
payments made upon them in accordance with the 
common expression of ‘‘ paying down on the nail.” 
Mr. Wills exhibited a handsome velvet pouch 
with curious clasps and a bust of Mercury in 
silver. This is of the 17th century, and con- 
jectured to have been an alms Mr. C. 
Ainslie exhibited a Charact Fermail, or ring- 
shaped brooch of the 14th century, having 
inscribed on it ICEL - EODEI *- EOD. Mr. 
Ainslie also exhibited an iron spur of the time 


It was generally conceived to have been used at a 
tournament. Mr. Bateman sent the impression 
of a seal, the matrix of which is ivory. It bears 
the name of Christopher Sutton, prebendary of 
Biggleswade in Bedfordshire. Mr. J. Clarke sent 
an impression of a vesica-shaped seal, from a 
matrix of bronze, and reading CREDE MUCHUI 
probably for Crede Michi. It is of the 14th 
century. A paper by Mr. Bateman was read, 
detailing the particulars of an excavation made in 
a tumulus at Gib Hill, near the temple of Arbor- 
low in Derbyshire, and in which was found a 
cist-vaen, containing a fine ancient British vase, 
4} inches high, chippings of flint, an arrow-point, 
a circular instrument, &c. Drawings of these 
accompanied the paper, which was ordered to be 
printed in the Journal. The Rev. Beale Poste 
communicated a short paper on Old Winchester, 
which was also ordered to be printed. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a paper on ancient bijouterie, and 
illustrated it by numerous examples derived from 
his own collection and those of Mr. Forman, Mr. 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Wills. They consisted of 
Celtic, Roman, and Teutonic specimens, and may 
be thus enumerated : a portion of horse-gear in 
bronze, found at Bapchild in Kent, covered with a 
beautiful green patina, the sunk portions yielding 
traces of red enamel, whilst the border presented 
small dises of a sapphire blue colour. Three 
Roman fibule of bronze, with enamel of different 
hues, of various shapes, one being a representation 
of a fish resembling the mullet, the eye and treble 
row of scales being of red and torquoise blue 
enamel ; a cruciform fibula from Kent, in bronze 
plated with silver, and having also portions of 
nigellum. In the Teutonic division were a fine 
specimen of gold, set with paste of a rich blue 
colour, having also jacinths; the back of this 
brooch is of silver, and presents a stellar ornament, 
little double rings and eyelet holes. A. silver 
brooch exhumed in Kent, apparently cast and 
sculptured, five discs springing from a semicircular 
member wre set into flat garnets, heightened by 
stamped geld foil at the back. A Danish brooch 
found in Oxfordshire, belonging to the 11th 
century, of silver, sculptured in low relief, with a 
rich floreated meander surrounding an octopetalous 
flower. The silver tongue of this brooch is 
2} inches long. In adjourning the meeting, after 
a discussion on the several antiquities produced, 
the Chairman announced that the Council had 
appointed the evening of Wednesday, the 26th, 
for the reading of a Paper on Treasure-trove by 
Mr. Geo. Vere Irving, and that a discussion on 
the subject in all its branches would be enter- 
tained. 








FINE ARTS. 


spies 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A PRIVATE view of the pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery was held at the rooms in Great 
George Street, on Friday, the 14th, prior to the 
opening of the collection to the public on the 
following day. Since our notice of the Gallery 
(LirERARY GAZETTE Sept. 4th) four portraits have 
been added to the collection. One is a head of 
William Powlett, first marquis of Winchester— 
he whom Fuller likens to ‘‘ aged Adoram, so often 
mentioned in Scripture, being over the tribute in 
the days of King David, all the reign of King 
Solomon, until the first year of Rehoboam. But 
though our Lord Powlett enjoyed his place not so 
many years, yet did he serve more sovereigns, in 
more mutable times, being (as he said of himself) 
‘no oak, but an osier:’”’ in other words, he was 
‘*for thirty years together treasurer to Kin 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, at 
Queen Elizabeth, the latter, in some sort, owing 
their crowns to his counsel ; his policy being the 

rincipal defeater of Duke Dudley’s design to dis- 
inherit them.” The head corresponds sufliciently 
in character to what might be looked for in one 
who, according to the same witty authority, having 


es 
—= 


more than any subject since the Conquest.” The 
Marquis is painted as an old man with a shre 
spare, wrinkled face, and thin gray beard; he 
holds in his left .hand his staff of office. The 
picture, a small one, painted on an oak panel, was' 
purchased by the Trustees in November last, |j 
was formerly in the Ellesmere collection, and we 
suppose its authenticity has been satisfactor; 
ascertained. As a work of art it does not appear 
to possess much merit ; but it is scarcely possible 
to estimate it fairly in its present position. 

The second portrait is that of one, whose name 
is far more familiar to the popular ear—the J 
Jeffreys, whose depravity all men concur in repro. 
bating. This portrait is a three-quarter length, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of the favourite size of 
that courtly painter. Jeffreys is represented jn 
his robes as Recorder of London; and conse. 
quently (he having been made recorder in 1678 
and chief justice in 1679) when he was just thi 
years old—an age which accords very well wi 
the face before us. But the face hardly accords 
with the character of the man. Before he was 
recorder he had, as an Old Bailey lawyer, become 
‘¢*the most consummate bully ever known in his 
profession” to borrow the not very flattering de. 
scription of our most popular historian, who further 
tells us that ‘‘His countenance and his voice 
must always have been unamiable :” that “his 
looks and tones had inspired terror when he was 
merely a young advocate struggling into practice, 
Impudence and ferocity sat upon his brow. The 
glare of his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. Yet his brow 
and his eye were less terrible than the savage 
lines of his mouth.” No such ogre, however, has 
Kneller painted ; but rather a sharp intelligent 
young lawyer ready, you would not doubt (as 
what young barrister is not ?), to ‘‘ give a lick with 
the rough side of his tongue” to an adverse 
witness, and not over scrupulous as to the means 
by which he might gain a cause or advance his 
own interest—but far more likely to do either by 
— or flattery than brutal insolence or cruelty, 

owever, it may be the weakness or the servility 
of the painter that softened the glare of the eye 
and the savage lines of the mouth. Jeffreys wears 
a long brown wig and a scarlet robe; and the 
picture, which altogether is very brightly coloured, 
is a favourable example of Sir Godfrey's earlier 
manner, when he was working his way into fame 
and favour in English courtly circles. It was 

urchased by the trustees from a descendant of 
jeffeys younger brother, and is in capital 
preservation. 

The third portrait is a small head on panel of 
John Dryden, not Kneller’s ‘‘ Glorious John,” but 
a feebler work by an unknown hand. The familiar 
face is there, but not much of the intellect, It 
has been engraved, the reverse way, by Edelinck. 
This is the most recent purchase : we are not told 
from whom it was bought. The last of the new 
pictures is a very well-executed miniature (painter 
unknown) of James Stuart—‘ Athenian Stuart’— 
whose researches gave so decided an impetus to 
the study and imitation of Greek architecture m 
England. It was presented by his son, Lieutenant 
James Stuart, R. N. ‘ 

The National Portrait Gallery now contains i 
all fifty-seven portraits: not a very magnificent 
number, nor in truth is the collection a very mag- 
nificent one, for a National Gallery. But it 8 
in its earliest days ; and there can be little doubt 
that, with the exercise of proper diligence on the 
part of those entrusted with its management, t 
will rapidly increase both in extent and value, 
now that it is brought fairly under the cognizance 
of the public. Whilst it remains in the present 
inconvenient rooms, there can indeed be but little 
addition made to the extent of the collection, 
many of the pictures being even now hung lt 
places where they are seen with difficulty ; but 

we suppose it may be taken for granted that the 


national portraits will find their appropriate plact 
in that Art-palace, within which the governmett 





svent his slender patrimony as a younger brother, 
“came to court on trust, where, upon the bare 
stock of his wit, he trafficked so wisely and 





of Richard III., found in a garden at Hackney. 


prospered so well, that he got, spent, and left, 


have promised to make ‘suitable provision” fot 
all the national collections. 

Among the visitors there seems to be a neral 
impression that the portraits are too much thos 
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of second and even third-rate personages. But as 
we before pointed out this must almost inevitably 
be the case at first, it being nearly as impossible 
to command at will the portraits of great men as 
+ it is the men themselves. But they will be 
offered for purchase or as presents in good 
time; and meanwhile we must take the best 
we can get—so that they be not of too low 
a stan It must be owned, however, that 
in some instances the trustees have been as 
easily satisfied in that respect as was desirable ; 
and for the future one miei wish they were made 
of sterner stuff. For immediately obtaining a 
goodly array of portraits of really famous English- 
men, the only conceivable way is that before sug- 
elie transfer to the National Portrait 
ery of those portraits of our great countrymen 
which are in the other national collections, where 
they are not only out of character with the rest 
of the collection, but for the most part out of 
ight 


e gallery, as we announced a week or two 
back, will in future be opened to the public on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays ; admission being by 
tickets obtainable at the leading printsellers’. 
This last regulation has been made we suppose on 
account of the gallery being in a private house. 
But it causes the visitors some very unnecessary 
trouble, and would be well rescinded. A police- 
man at the door would prevent the entrarice of 
any improper person ; and the experience gained 
in our other national galleries and museums 
is a sufficient warrant for the good conduct 
of the public inside the building. It is a 
curious thing to see the plan of admission by 
tickets adopted for the first time in a national 
gallery just after it has been abandoned as unne- 
cessary in one to which the public is only admitted 
‘by courtesy—the Bourgeois Gallery at Dulwich. 

A Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery has 
been provided for the visitors by the trustees. 
Although his name does not appear on it, there 
can be no doubt that it is from the pen of the 
very able secretary of the institution. It gives a 
condensed biography of the subject of each 
portrait ; the name, when known, of the painter ; 
‘and the date of its purchase or donation. Nothing 
can well be better in its way than the manner in 
which this is done: but we are not sure that the 
way is the right one. A page is given to each 
biography—and it is quite painful to contemplate 
how bulky a catalogue we may some day have to 
eit f And after all it does not give the right 
kind of information. We don’t want the cata- 
logue of a picture gallery to be a “ Biographia 
Britannica.” The dates of birth and death and 
afew words of characterisation would surely be 
‘ufficient. But what we do want in the catalogue 
ofa portrait gallery is a brief but specific account 
of each portrait. The chief, indeed the only, 
Value of a portrait, as such, consists in its 
authenticity ; and the visitor should be put in 
— of whatever assurance could be given of 

t. When a picture is first obtained, whether 
by gift or purchase, it is comparatively easy to 
‘trace the hands through which it has passed, and 

information thus obtained should be at once 
transferred to the catalogue, where it would not 
iy give satisfaction to the inquiring visitor, but 
by being submitted to public criticism would have 
its accuracy fairly tested. 





_ Sir George Hayter’s picture of ‘ Latimer Preach- 
at St. Paul's Cross,’ is now on view at the 
ery of Messrs. Jennings, No. 62, Cheapside. 
ough painted three or four years ago, the 

is now exhibited for the first time, and 

will well repay a visit. Latimer, as the title 
tells, is preaching from the famous St. Paul’s 
is great sermon against the adoration of 

the Virgin ; thus fixing the date at 1553. Imme- 
diately before him sit the Lord Mayor, with his 
officers, and the high city authorities, all in their 
state costume. Behind, or a little on one side of 
them, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) 
and the Bishop of London (Ridley) are standing— 
y the posture one would think which on such 

0 occasion and in sucli a presence the great dig- 
Mitaries of the Church would have assumed. 





Seated in a chamber of the Cross is the Lord Privy 
Seal, John Russell, first Earl of Bedford. Lord 
Darcie, the captain of the royal body guard, and 
a detachment of that corps are there to preserve 
order. Scotch and German reformers are there 
weighing the doctrine of the preacher. There, 
too, is one noting down his fervid words in 
the hope that a day may come when their 
remembrance may do an informer no ill service. 
Mingling with the crowd are a couple of monks, 
doing what they can by the stealthy exhibition of 
a picture of the Virgin of the Bleeding Heart, to 
keep alive among waverers some sparks of the old 
faith. The crowd itself is not seen in the front of 
the preacher—being driven back, we may suppose, 
beyond the limits of the picture, to make way 
for the dignitaries who occupy the foreground— 
but its extent is indicated by the numbers who 
are glad to find a place in the rear of the pulpit. 
Pious women, with their children, sit at the foot 
of the cross. The background of the picture is 
formed on the left by the northern transept of 
old Saint Paul’s Cathedral, on the right by the 
palace of the Bishop of London and the college of 
the minor canons of St. Paul's. 


The picture is undoubtedly one of very great 

merit. Every part bears the impress of careful 
study and diligent research. Even for the several 
characters introduced we have no doubt the artist 
could produce a sufficient authority. And the 
characters typify the various orders of the com- 
munity whom the Reformers were then zealously 
striving to imbue with the new doctrines. 
The portraits of Latimer, Craniggr, Ridley, Fox, 
are all taken from the eines Ebeisiaes The 
cross and the cathedral are painted with scrupulous 
attention to the best authorities. The picture in 
short is throughout carefully considered and con- 
scientiously painted. Its fault is the shadow of 
its excellence. It is too carefully wrought out. 
There is scarcely sufficient spontaneity about it. 
The art which conceals Art has not been reached. 
You can account for the place, and the purpose, 
the conduct and the expression of every individual. 
Yet, though hardly the work to stir the heart of a 
people, it is an exceedingly interesting picture ; 
one painted with a good honest conscientiousness 
of purpose, and telling its story distinctly yet 
without exaggeration. Its technical merits are 
very considerable—greater, as we beliéve, than in 
any other historical picture which Sir George has 
painted. The composition has the fault of being 
cut into two parts, so as to separate the crowd in 
a somewhat awkward manner, but it brings the 
various personages into view with due attention to 
their respective importance in the story. The 
colour is bright but harmonious, and the execution 
is careful without being needlessly minute. The 
picture is being engraved in mezzotint by Mr. 
tagleton ; who seems likely, judging from the 
unfinished proof, to produce a very good print, 
and one that cannot fail, as a record of an impor- 
tant phase of the Reformation in England, to find 
a cherished place in many an English household. 





Painting Popularly Explained : including Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colour, 
Miniature, Missal, Painting on Pottery, Porce- 
lain, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas 
John Gullick, painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. 
(Kent & Co.) 

Tus long title leaves little necessity for any 
further explanation of the purpose of the book. 
We may, however, in the words of the preface, 
state more exactly that its object is to convey 
‘precisely those explanations of the processes and 
materials employed inpainting which the authors 
believe can be given, and would materially assist 
the general public to understand certain appear- 
ances in pictures, and to estimate how far mere 
material and technical relations have had historical 
influence on painting.” 

The book, in a word, has been prepared to meet 
what seemed to be a popular want. Whenever 
we see books or plays written, or pictures 
painted, by a co-partnery, we are always in- 
clined to guess at the respective shares of the 





partners, and the way in which their work was 
produced. In this case, looking at the names 
of the writers, we may pretty safely conclude 
that a well-known old hand at the concoction 
of popular books, with taking titles, having 
recognised a want, determined to supply it. But 
knowing probably little of Art, we may suppose 
that he called into his assistance a painter, pro- 
bably not very well versed in literature. Work- 
ing cordially and diligently together, the one 
supplying the technical knowledge, the other 
holding the pen—and where need was adding the 
result of his reading and inquiry—we are not sure 
that a really valuable ‘‘ explanation of the pro- 
cesses and materials employed in painting” might 
not in this manner be produced. The authors of 
the work before us have not however proceeded in 
this way. The book is rather the result of a 
diligent use of ‘‘ scissors and paste.” It is made 
up from beginning to end of extracts from 
recent works on Art, generally familiar, and 
for the most part te English writers. 
The authors are in fact omnivorous extractors ; 
but as they appear to have little digestive power, 
the reader would probably not have been a gainer 
had they attempted to assimilate their materials. 
In its way, indeed, the book is by no means a bad 
one. It has been plainly enough made to sell, 
but then the materials are mostly of excellent 
quality, and they have been put together with a 
good deal of tact and skill. It is not a book for 
the student ; but, taking it as a whole, there is no 
other compendium that we are acquainted with, 
which a reader who knows nothing of the processes 
of painting, and desires with a small expenditure 
of time and money to learn something, would find 
so well suited to his purpose. 

It would however have been no disparagement 
to their modesty, if the authors had assumed a 
somewhat less decided tone when speaking of men 
whom the world has agreed to honour. Their 
designation of an opinion by Haydon on a question 
of oil-painting, as ‘‘ audacity,” might indeed have 
passed unnoticed at a time when every small critic 
feels himself entitled to fling a stone at the hapless 
painter, though a softer word would not have been 
unbecoming in writers who have borrowed so largely 
from his books; but when they speak of the 
‘‘insolence” of Sebastian del Piombo in recom- 
mending oil as a preferable vehicle to fresco for 
painting ‘The Last Judgment’ in the Sistine 
Chapel, they must not wonder if the reader asks 
who are Thomas John Gullick and John Timbs, 
that they should talk in such a style of such # 
man—though one of them does write ‘‘ painter” 
and the other ‘‘ F.S.A.” after his name ? 





‘Life at the Sea Side: Ramsgate, 1854,’ en- 
graved in line by C. W. Sharpe, from the painting 
by W. P. Frith, R.A., is the print which the Art 
Union of London presents to its subscribers for 
the current year. It isa happy choice. Several 
of the Society's former engravings have been 
more pretentious in subject, but none have been 
nearly so likely to hit the taste of the subscribers. 
Of all Frith’s pictures, his ‘Ramsgate Sands’ 
(to recur to the artist’s own title) was the 
most generally popular till rivalled by that uni- 
versal favourite, ‘The Derby Day.’ The Queen, 
by whom it was purchased, having readily granted 
her permission, the Council of the Art Union, 
with as much wisdom as spirit, resolved to engrave 
it on an adequate scale. They confided the exe- 
cution to Mr. Sharpe, and he has completed his 
task in a worthy manner. True as the scene 
itself—save that, as Hogarth crowded into 
one corner of Gin Lane the humour and the 
wretchedness that you must have sought for 
through the whole neighbourhood, Mr. Frith has 
concentrated in some thirty or forty fect of the 
beach, the character and the sport, which you would 
really find diffused along the entire sands—the 
picture may be accepted as a faithful representa- 
tion of a characteristic phase of the social life of 
England in 1854, painted by the hand of a master 
in his most salad tao and therefore eminently 
worthy of an honourable post in a royal or national 
gallery. And as the engraving is a faithful and 
spirited rendering of the original, it cannot but 
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be welcome to every one to whom Ramsgate sands, 
or sea-side life is suggestive of pleasant recollec- 
tions—welcome, that is, in every household. 

The engraving, executed throughout in line, is 
by far the largest on which the Art-Union has yet 
ventured—measuring no less than forty-two inches 
by twenty-one. From the character of the picture 


engraver, but Mr. Sharpe has very fairly overcome 
pa His line is ie and firm. The lights 
are bright and decided ; the shadows whether deep 
or delicate are always transparent. Mr. Frith’s 
peculiar surface and texture are very well imitated ; 
and quite Frithian in thought and manner are the 
expressions of the multitude of figures from draw- 
ing-room indifference to mendicant cunning, and 
from infancy to senility (always excepting boyhood 
and girlhood, Mr. Frith having somewhat unac- 
countably not admitted either boy or girl between 
the ages of six and sixteen). Altogether the 
engraving is a very successful one, creditable alike 
to the engraver and to the Society, and the sub- 
seriber who obtains a good impression of it may 
be abundantly satisfied though no other ‘‘ prize” 
falls to his lot. We hope M. Auguste Blanchard 
~~ be as successful in his version of the ‘ Derby 
ay.’ 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

LycevM THEATRE.—A new drama, entitled A 
Sister’s Sacrifice ; or, the Orphans.of Valneige, 
was produced at this house on Wednesday night. 
It is of the true Adelphi model, and Madame 
Celeste being the representative of the principal 
character that locale was still more strongly sug- 
gested. With Moliére at Mr. Webster’s theatre, 
and melodrama in that of Mr. Falconer, who com- 
menced his management with comedy, the two 
appear to have exchanged characteristics. The 
new piece is taken directly from a French original, 
which again is founded on M. de la Martine’s 
well known tale of Géneviéve. The heroine, 
whose name is retained from the story (Madame 
Celeste) keeps a mercer’s shop in the village of 
Valneige, and by her industry supports herself, 
and her half sister Josette (Miss Julia St. George), 
both nig I left orphans. (Génevidve is beloved by 
Cyprien (Mr. Emery), the son of M. Girard, a 
rich farmer of the mountain region, a sheepish 
sort of fellow, who dares not make his love known 
to the girl, but sends his father to her to pop the 

uestion. M. Girard (Mr. Barrett) first satisfies 

imself of the girl’s good character, and then 
acquits himself of his mission. Géneviéve is 
overjoyed at the offer, and all seems bright 
before the young couple, with the exception of 
one small speck, destined to enlarge into a thick 
cloud. Josette is of a different religion to her 
half sister, who, like the Girards, is Catholic ; 
this, together with a certain character for | 
levity, causes Cyprien’s parents to object to | 
ne her in their household with his newly | 
chosen bride, who is thus placed in the alter- 
native of leaving her sister behind her in the 
valley or breaking off the match. Appealed to by 
Josette and reminded of a promise made to their 
mother that she would protect her at any sacri- 
fice, Génevidve determines to renounce her own 
happiness to keep the sacred vow. Josette does 
not make a very grateful return for so much 
devotion. During the interval which elapses 
between the first and second act she entangled 
herself in a disreputable connection with a young 

ldier, and died in giving birth to an illegitimate 

ild. Her sister, after an absence of some months 
on business, returns to find Josette dead, but the 
secret of her fault is known only to Madame Belau 
(Mrs. Weston) the housekeeper. Géneviéve in the 
midst of her bereavement receives a visit 
from Catherine (Mrs. Keeley), a mischievous 
disagreeable busybody, who has obtained the 
reversion of Oyprien’s hand,’and is in a hurry 
to triumph over her former rival, by informing 
rer of her approaching happiness. Cyprien hears 
of this piece of heartlessness, and being secretly | 
anxious to be off with his new love, and on with | 
his old, makes it a pretext for descarding | 











Catherine. But the latter has a terrible weapon 
of revenge. She has in her capacity of busybody 
seen a letter in Génevidve’s possession referring to 
an illegitimate child, and accuses her openly of 
the sin which is in reality that of Josette. 
Génevitve, to save the honour of her departed 
sister, bows silently under the accusation, and 
binds Madame Belau to keep her secret. 

In the third act, Géneviéve, a victim to her lost 
character, has fallen into an outcast, and wanders 
a beggar through her native country. A snowstorm 
drives her to take shelter in a farm-yard in the 
mountains. In the morning she finds herself amidst 
the preparations for a marriage. It is that of 
Catherine with Cyprien. Génevieve’s presence is dis- 
covered, and she is about to be driven forth in shame 
by the indignant M. Girard when Madame Belau 
is determined to suffer the self-sacrifice of Géne- 
viéve to proceed no further, and declares her inno- 
cence and saint-like devotion. Cyprien in his 
heart would return to the wronged Génevieve, but 
cannot at the last hour with any decency again 
break off with Catherine. The mischievous spirit 
of his betrothed makes her enjoy his perplexity, 
and prolong it, while her pride and better feelings 
induce her not to push her power to extremes. 
At the moment en Cyprien expects to see 
Catherine appear in her bridal robes, she leads 
forth Géneviéve, attired for the altar, and so 
redeems her, not very amiable character, and 
brings the series of poor Géneviéve’s sufferings and 
sacrifices to a satisfactory close. 

The piece is contrived for simple and forcible 
dramatic effect, and the exposition of a semi- 
pastoral interes#with all the tact and ingenuity 
of French dramaturgists, and eke with their easy 
disregard of probability and real nature. The 
characters, too, are few, and being clearly and 
tellingly delineated, and standing in effective con- 
trast, contribute to the closeness and complete- 
ness of the whole. These could scarcely have 
fallen into better hands than as the play is at 
present cast. Madame Celeste played the de- 
voted Géneviéve with a quiet air of submissive 
resignation, veiling, but not concealing, her 
inward sufferings, which was well conceived 
and expressed with touching truth of detail. 
Mrs. Keeley made the disagreeable Catherine less 
disagreeable by an under-current of quaint humour, 
and Tittle dashes of human nature, which only she 
can achieve. Cyprien, a thoroughly good-hearted 
but not very strong-mninded youth, was saved 
from too complete an insignificance by the manly 
acting of Mr. Emery, who this time showed he 
could be careful, and even finished. Mr. Barrett, 
as M. Girard, was bluff, hearty, and exactly what 
a well-to-do peasant-farmer of the Vosges is likely 
to be; while Mr. Rogers, as a farm-boy, made 
himself very amusing, with little obligation to the 
author. Josette, a very small part, might have 
been worse played than by Miss Julia St. George ; 
but why is this young lady so sedulously affected 
in voice, manner, and gesture. It is impossible 
to reach the heart through such a wall of artifice. 
The scenery, especially the last—that of the 
mountain farm—is extremely creditable to the 
scenic artist, no less than to the spirit of the 
management displayed with equal prominence in 
the costumes all fresh and strikingly picturesque. 
So careful and complete a performance as this we 
have noticed, must gain the utmost credit for the 
new management at the Lyceum. 





ADELPHI.—The very skilful and vigorous 
version of Moliére’s Tartuffe, by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, which was produced some years since at the 
Haymarket Theatre, under Mr. Webster's 
management, has been revived at this house for 
the purpose of bringing forward a young actress, 
Miss Henrietta Simms, who although of some 
considerable reputation in the provinces is new to 
London. The part of Zlmire is that in which this 
lady makes her début, and the selection at once 
denotes an ambition to establish herself on ground 
which, in the metropolis, is unfortuately almost 
entirely unoccupied, viz., that of the higher 
class of comedy. The character is one 
especially of a nature to test the fitness of the 
actress for the delineation of refined and dignified 





personages, and the ——- of the most dgj. 
cately marked shades of meaning, so that a severg 
ordeal could hardly have been imposed on 
oung lady. It is very satisfactory to record that 
Miss Simms has fully justified the boldness of he 
attempt. Her figure is not very tall but gracefal 
her face is decidedly and honestly handsome anj 
expressive, and her bearing thoroughly ladylike 
The two great scenes of Elmire are that in the 
third act in which Tartuffe first makes known the 
passion with which he is secretly ‘fired for the wif 
of his protector, and that in which, to conving 
the stupid obstinacy of her husband, she js 
unwillingly forced, at the expense of every delicat, 
and womanly feeling, to lure the wretch whom he 
has harboured to an unmistakeable disclosure of 
his unholy desires. The latter situation demands 
especial tact in the actress, together with great 
natural dignity of manner to redeem all that 
is calculated to offend in the sight of 4 
lady voluntarily provoking so terrible an insult, 
Moliére it is true has employed the most consum- 
mate art in mitigating the inevitable coarseness of 
this scene. The very early period of the critical 
interview, at which she coughs as a signal t 
Orgon that she considers matters have gone far 
enough, marking the limit of her own sense of 
propriety, reveals how delicately susceptible ar 
er natural feelings, and that all that follows she 
lends herself to under the pressure of Orgon's 
wondrous difficulty of persuasion. Another stroke 
of refined art is the manner in which Elmire after 
repeatedly signalising her obtuse husband, and 
feeling more and more acutely her humiliating 
eager. appeals to him in almost direct terms, 
ut which Tartufe, construing in another sense, 
takes as confirmatory of his success. The speech 
in which this is done is unsurpassed for the 
dexterous subtlety of its double meaning, and 
having to be delivered amidst the strongest indi- 
cations of suppressed agitation and bitter indign- 
tion, taxes the powers of the actress in the ve 
highest degree. Those who are fortunate enn 
to remember Mdlle. Mars in this scene, deseri 
it as a grand picture of dignified womanly grace, 
heightened, rather than discomposed, by the con- 
flict of inward emotion. Mdlle. Plessis, who 
played this part not very many years since a 
the St. James’s, did much also with this scene, 
and is said to have been only inferior to Mars. 
That the new débutante should reach the level 
of either of these models, is, of course, not to 
be expected. Such perfection is not to be 
attained but by long practice of a most difficult 
art, and under circumstances unfortunately not 
realisable in the present state of theatrical 
affairs. Miss Simms, however, acquitted herself 
of her trying task with ease, gracefulness, ant 
discretion, and showed herself, if not mistress of 
all the resources of her art, possessed of all the 
essential requisites for the line of characters she 
has chosen. She was judged on her first 7 
ance by an audience, a large number of whom 
were likely, as men of letters, profound critics, 
and ‘old play-goers,” to entertain rather a fas 
tidious standard of excellence than otherwise, 
the impression produced was in a marked oe 
flattering to the young actress. The way is belore 
her; let her not relax her exertions till she has 
added another great name to the annals of 
the English stage. There is room for it m 
that part of them which embraces the 
decade of which this is the penultimate year. 
Mr. Webster's Tartuffe, though not exactly m 
conformity with the traditional view of the che 
racter, and that probably intended by Moliére, 18 
a vigorous and masterly performance. Less im 
peasy sleek, rosy, and ros and there 
ore less farcically absurd in Mr. Webster's hands, 
Tartugfe is more a melodramatic character than # 
pocmenee of comedy. The deep designing reck- 
essly immoral villain is ever present in t 
portraiture, rather than the pampered, seeming, 
sanctified protégé, whose animal nature has beet 
fed up to that gross exuberance that it pushes 
aside the mask of hypocrisy with ridiculous 
obviousness to all eyes but those of Orgon. For 
the purpose of comedy, and because it 
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the sense of the ridiculous instead of to that 
of right and wrong, the coarser parts of the play, 
we prefer the common reading or the French 
stage. That of Mr. Webster has, however, its 
jal merits, which are perhaps more likely to 
be appreciated by an Adelphi audience than if he 
had adopted a different view. Dorine, one of 
Moliere’s most talkative and most amusing 
soubrettes, and who, in delivering a running com- 
mentary in downright popular phrase on the 
i of her master’s household, acts as a 
sort of comic chorus to the drama, was done full 
justice to by Mrs. Mellon (Miss Woolgar). The 
spirit of this sort of part, which, however, is 
aitirely French, was thoroughly entered into, and 
line uttered with a heartiness and a relish 
for its straightforward racy purport, which infused 
alife in the whole performance. 





SacreD Harmonic Socirery.—We have at last 
had a really good performance of St. Paul, with 
which the audience, on Friday se’nnight—a vast 
oe—appeared so thoroughly charmed, that hence- 
forth, we may reasonably count upon Mendels- 
sohn’s first oratorio becoming, what (unaccount- 
ably) it has never yet been, one of the paying 
attractions of the Society’s répertoire. The prin- 
cipal singers were in excellent order ; and though 

. Sims Reeves still showed some traces of his 
reent indisposition, he gave the recitatives of 
Stephen so superbly, and the music of Barnabas 
(specially the lovely air with violoncello obbli- 
goto) with such genuine expression, as to realise 
entirely the intentions of the composer, both in a 
poetical and a musical sense. Sig. Belletti’s Saud 
was better than his Pawl ; at all events he gave 
the air that precedes the conversion (‘*‘ Consume 
them all”) more to the satisfaction of judges 
than that in which the repentance of Chmist’s 
aaa is so pathetically embodied (‘‘ Oh 

have mercy!”), wherein a certain ten- 
dency to drawling produced a monotony of colour 
by no means contemplated by Mendelssohn. Sig. 
Belletti is a thorough artist, but hitherto his 
oratorio-singing has scarcely merited the lavish 
praise bestowed upon it. Mdme. Rudersdorff was 
the soprano, and Miss Dolby the contralto. The 
choruses were for the most part more effectively 
given than we remember on any previous occasion. 
Altogether the performance was gratifying, as 
warranting hopes for the future. 

8. Paul is to be repeated on Friday week ; and 
m the Thursday following (February 3) a special 
entertainment has been projected, in commemora- 
tation of the 50th anniversary of the birth of 
Mendelssohn. Meanwhile, the metropolitan con- 
tingent (1600 strong) of the amateur chorus 
nee the forthcoming Handel Festival 

the choruses in Solomon, at Exeter Hall, 
last night. 





Miss Arasetta Gopparv's Matinér.—This 
exceptional entertainment brought all the amateurs 
offine pianoforte playing now in London to St. 
James's Hall on Saturday. Professors were nearly 
& plentiful as dilettanti—for it is notorious that 
fom the fluent, graceful, and masterly per- 
formances of Miss Goddard, the majority of public 
pavers may derive a lesson. The young lady was 
m her happiest mood, and her execution of five 

and elaborate pieces in succession—any one 

ma task in itself—was characterised by all 
those admirable qualities to which she owes her 
how universally acknowledged preeminence. 

‘he programme comprised Dussek’s trio in F, 

h, though one of its composer’s most finished 
Works, has not been heard in public within the 
memory of the present generation ; Beethoven’s 
Mmense sonata solo, dedicated to Count Wald- 
tein ; Weber’s sonata for pianoforte and clarinet 
(in E flat) ; the swite in F major from J. S. Bach’s 
; Anglaises ; and Mendelssohn’s first piano- 
orte quartet (Op. 1) in C minor. 

Except the suite of Bach, Miss Goddard had 
attempted none of these pieces previously in 
et which—added to the fact of Bussek’s trio, 

eber’s sonata, and Mendelssohn’s quartet 
(Written in his fourteenth year — the most 
matvellous example of precocious musical talent 





on record), being all as good as novelties—added 
materially to the interest of the concert, which 
was a brilliant and legitimately earned success 
from one end to the other. It is worth at any 
time attending the concerts of Miss Goddard, if 
only to hear her play the music of Bach, of which 
so few possess the secret even imperfectly, none at 
present so completely as herself. 





MusicaL NoTEs OF THE WEEK.—At the last 
Monday Popular Concert, Mr. Sims Reeves did 
sing, and though we could not greatly admire his 
choice of songs, there was no denying the merits 
of his performance, or the effect pln, Ea on the 
enormously crowded assembly. ‘‘ Bonny Kate,” 
‘“My pretty Jane,” and ‘‘The Bay of Biscay,” 
made up the sum of his contributions. At 
last we have had a piece by a ‘* classical” 
(good ; sensible) composer at these concerts, and 
which, no doubt to the surprise of the directors, 
roused the public to enthusiasm. The composer 
thus distinguished was Mozart, whose delicate and 
graceful variations on the ema in A major were 
played to perfection by Miss Arabella Goddard— 
the only one likely, by the way, to risk such an 
innovation at such an entertainment. The public, 
however, nothing loth (pas si béte), encored her 
unanimously ; and then Miss Goddard rewarded 
them with a charming ‘‘ bit” of Handel—the 
variations on the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
from his Swite de Pieces in E major, which were 
not less keenly relished. Let us hear no 
more of the insensibility of ‘‘the masses” 
to the attractions of genuine music, after 
this graceful homage paid to ‘high art.” 
When the display-piece came it was twice as 
welcome. Happily, it was new and good—a fan- 
tasia upon Irish melodies (‘* My lodging is on the 
cold ground” and ‘The Minstrel Boy”), appro- 
priately named ‘‘ Erin,” and composed expressly 
for Miss Goddard by Mr. Benedict. This was, as 
a matter of course, re-demanded, and, as a matter 
of course, ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” was _ substi- 
tuted. The only other noticeable feature in the 
concert was one of the national melodies of the 
olden time— ‘‘ Somebody cares for me” (from Mr. 
Chappell’s valuable collection)—which the sweet 
singing of Miss Poole so completely ingratiated 
into the favour of the audience, that they asked 
for it again, and were at once gratified by the 
genial English warbler, who unhesitatingly re- 
sponded to their wish. 

“‘ The rest was nought but leather and prunella.”’ 


We hear that the managers of the Monday 
Popular Concerts are projecting some ‘‘ classical” 
nights. So much the better. 

The Creation was given at St. Martin’s Hall 
on Wednesday evening under Mr. Hullah’s direc- 
tion. Mr. Sims Reeves, who was honoured with a 
tremendous reception, returned the compliment 
by singing his very best. In the air, ‘In native 
worth,” he was encored. Some of the tenor 
music was allotted to Mr. Wilbye Cooper. The 
other singers were Miss Banks, soprano (who 
improves), Miss Martin, soprano (who, though her 
voice is good, does not improve), Messrs. Thomas 
and Santley. Thus it will be seen that both the 
soprano and bass music was divided. The 
choruses were better than usual, and the Hall was 
crammed. Our musical readers will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Hullah intends shortly to repeat 
Professor Bennett's May Queen. Here is the 
place to mention that the report about Professor 

ennett’s being engaged on an oratorio for the 
next Leeds Festival is unfounded. 

At the Opera Comique (St. James’s Theatre) 
there has been nothing new till last night, when 
M. Ambroise Thomas’s Caid (a burlesque of the 
Italian school) was to be produced. M. Halévy’s 
Mousquetaires de la Reine and L’ Eclair, besides 
Hérold’s Pré aw Cleres, are stated to be in 





rehearsal. Meantime, where are the promised new 
singers ? 

Miss Arabella Goddard, who was to play at a | 
classical quartet concert in Glasgow on Wednes- | 
day, is engaged during the whole of next week at | 
Dublin. After which she joins Mdme. Viardot | 
Garcia, and others, in a provincial tour for five | 


weeks, under the management of Mr. Willert 
eale. 

Letters from Berlin speak of the successful re- 
vival of one of the Jphigenia’s of Gluck, and the 
complete fiasco of Dr. Liszt's Ideale—sinfonische 
Dichtung—founded upon Schiller’s well-known 
poem. The latter was brought forward at a 
concert given by the pianist, Herr Hans von 
Bulow, Dr. Liszt’s son-in-law. Herr Wagner's 
Lohengrin is in preparation at the Opernhaus. 
This curious production failed at Vienna ; will it 
fare better at Berlin ? 

Mr. E. T. Smith’s promised Italian opera com- 
pany at Drury Lane Theatre is becoming the 
topic of general discussion. Sig. Mongini, the 
brothers Graziani, Mdme. Penco, and other 
celebrities are, it is said, already secured ; while 
for conductor we hear of Mr. Benedict. If Mr. 
Benedict presides in the orchestra, we may rea- 
sonably count upon a more efficient band and 
chorus than ordinarily come within the scope of 
Mr. Smith's operatic undertakings. 

At the Royal English Opera we see as yet no 
chance of novelty. Satanella and the pantomime 
must naturally run their course. Rumour, how- 
ever, has named Mr. Loder’s Raymond and Agnes, 
Mr. Macfarren’s Charles JJ., and Mr. Wallace’s 
Loreley as under consideration. The first and 
last are new. The Lege parts in the second 
having been originally played by Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, it might be got up with- 
out much pains. 

Mr. Gye has been to Paris, in search perhaps of 
another barytono cantante. How the transter of 
Sig. Graziani from Covent Garden to Drury Lane 
was effected remains a puzzle, which may possibly 
be unravelled some time hence, but which at pre- 
sent is inexplicable. 

Mr. Howard Glover's Tam O'Shanter is to be 
performed to-day at the Crystal Palace. In anti- 
cipation of the Burns Commemoration ? 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 


The Elements of Musical Analysis, by James 
Currie (Constable & Co., Edinburgh), adds one 
more to a multitude of books on the same subject, 
good, bad, and indifferent. That it brings any- 
thing new to the library of musical education we 
are-not prepared to say. Of one thing, however, 
we have no doubt; it contains too much for an 
ordinary work of the kind; and if its whole 
contents are to be mastered (as the author hints), 
by the ‘‘teacher of a common school”— ‘‘ the 
extent of musical knowledge which it aims at 
conveying, being no more than should be 
embraced in a liberal education ”—we fear that the 
field of its utility must of necessity be very 
limited. That it is a sensible and well-written 
book we admit ; but for its avowed object it is by 
far too discursive in one sense, and too moderate in 
another. An unambitious primer would more 
effectively serve the purpose of beginners. 











THE BARBERINI INSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the LirERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir,—A letter to you, in last week’s GAZETTE, 
on the Barberini Inscription at Rome, by Dr. W. 
Bell, calls from me another, but very brief, notice. 

I have now only time to state :— 

1st. That Mr. Fairholt's copy of the Inscription, 
as published in Mr. R. Smith’s ‘‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua,” is accurate except the last word, which 
he gives as SVBGERIT. I copied the same in 
the spring of 1826 very accurately, and I took 
down that word SVBEGERIT. But Mr. Fairholt’s 
copy appears somewhat more exact than mine, in 
placing the commencements of the seven last 
lines more in a right line. 

2dly. The Conquest intended to be commemo- 
rated in that inscription does not relate to “the 
year 45 of our present Christian computation.” 


| The date of it, as I have 22 years ago determined, 


is A.D. 51, when Claudius was Consul V. complete, 
as the left side, or the ancient portion of the 
inscription, proves. 

8dly. As to ‘‘Claudius having extended the 
walls of Rome,” or rather, the bounds of 
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the city (Pomerium), I have, in 1837, in my 
Memoir on this inscription, in note (5), p. 248, 
Vol. Ill. Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature (1st Series), fully shown that he did so. 
I have also there referred to Gruter’s work, 
Vol. I. p. 196, No. 4, for the identical inscrip- 
tion which records that event, and cited the words, 
‘*auctis Populi Romani finibus,” therein preserved, 
which relate to it. 

And 4thly. As to there not being any ‘‘ historic 
record of Claudius having had éwo triumphs,” 
I have moreover demonstrated, chiefly from 
Suetonius (in Vit. Claud. cap. 17) and Tacitus 
(Hist. lib. 8, cap. 45), that such must have been 
the facts; Suetonius only describing the _first 
triumph (in A.D. 44), and Tacitus the second alone, 
viz., that over Caractacus in A.D. 51. And I 
further stated, that Tacitus had most likely nar- 
rated the first Triumph also in either his 9th or 
10th books of the. ‘‘ Annals,” which have been 
lost. See pp. 274-81 of my same memoir. 

Lastly, as I find Dr. Wm. Bell and Mr. F. 
Hobler have both made mention of my name, and 
my aforesaid memoir in their respective papers, 
— in the Gentleman's Magazine for Octo- 

er, 1858, and January, 1859, I purpose, when I 
have a little leisure, to make some further obser- 
vations upon their remarks on this celebrated 
Barberini Inscription, and on a coin or two of 
the Emperor Claudius, relative to kis extension of 
the Pomerium. I remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hoce, 


January 18th, 1859. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees. 


DASENT’S ‘“*POPULAR TALES FROM THE 
NORSE.” 





To the Editor of the LirERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to observe that the 
clever editor of ‘‘ Popular Tales from the Norse” 
is mistaken, when he asserts that only one of the 
tales from Messrs. Absjérnsen and Moe’s collection 
has yet appeared in English. Several years ago I 
translated for the ‘‘ Playmate” the pleasant tale 
of ‘‘ Gudbrand,” and his model wife, besides ‘‘ The 
Mill in the Sea,” and other smaller stories (the 
two former being perhaps the pearls of the whole 
set, many of which, as you so justly observe, are 
amusing rather than remarkable for their nice 
morality), and more recently ‘‘ Herr Peter,” the 
original ‘‘Puss in Boots.” Aw reste, these 
northern legends seem to turn in the same circle. 
Thus, in translating Anderssen’s charming tale of 
the ‘‘ Wild Swans,” I was strongly reminded of 
Messrs. Absjérnsen and Moe’s ‘‘ Twelve Wild 
Ducks ;” and many of Grimm’s popular tales bear 
a near relationship to the same source. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


CLARA DE CHATELAIN. 
London, 17th January. 








REGULARITY OF NATURAL FORMS. 


Ir has always appeared to me that this pheno- 
menon is of a very astonishing nature ; and as its 
explanation has hitherto been unattempted, I 
should be glad to make a few remarks concerning 
it, 

With regard to the nature of the vital principle 
I have nothing at present to say ; and would first 
endeavour to point out the only two ways by 
which the forms of plants, &c., can be deter- 
mined, taking care however to avoid the error of 
endowing mere matter with the properties of 
mind ; an obvious fallacy, and one which it be- 
hoves all rational physical inquirers to guard 
against. 

It is impossible that either gravity or electricity, 
or the union of the two, can alone regulate the 
various forms to be found in the simplest weed. 
Some other influence or influences must come into 
action, and what this or these must be I will now 
endeavour to show: 1. Different kinds of vege- 
table matter doubtless have different properties, 
and the vital force acting upon these may produce 
the forms we see without any other influence ; or 
2. The atmosphere, or some far more attenuated 





medium, may act as a kind of mould in which the 
various parts of plants are formed, different vege- 
table substances penetrating this universal mould 
according to their various qualities, and thus 
assuming different forms, being expanded and 
propelled a by the vital and solar forces 
respectively. 

lt cannot I think be doubted that all con- 
siderations upon this subject are, however crude 
and hypothetical, of some value, inasmuch as our 
present knowledge respecting these matters is so 
very limited and unsatisfactory. It is found that 
the elements of future existence are more or less 
of a circular shape ; all roots and bulbs, as also 
seeds, come under this law, and appear incapable 
of formation apart from forces which develope this 
form. We may I think take it for granted that if 
atoms have an existence in solid bodies they must 
be circular, or something very like it, the eccen- 
tricity arising from gravity and more imperceptible 
causes, because there is (and this is mathemati- 
cally correct) no reason why any great variation 
from the circle should exist in the production of 
any independent form, seeing that the components 
of atoms approach each other in regular succession 
from the various points without the forming atom, 
and this for all composing the different kinds of 
solid matter. The same of course applies to the 
numberless components of atoms, which we may 
perhaps call particles, if indeed such either exist 
or are capable of rational supposition. Let us 
suppose then that all substances which, receiving 
various matter, produce different vegetable forms, 
are composed of almost circular atoms. This state 
can be imagined; and the idea that change of 
form as a whole will tend to alter the form of the 
components of the altered substance is reasonable, 
and probably true. All seeds, and whatever is 
the sensible origin of future development, have an 
axis of vitality along which elongation proceeds ; 
thus: all seeds, &c., turn the point of this up- 
wards if they happen to fall into the ground with 
it in any other position, showing that the various 
properties of bodies cannot be overlooked without 
a complete attestation as to their necessity and 
existence. After remaining in the ground some 
time elongation in the direction of this axis takes 
place, it may be before any influx of external 
elements has produced a material conjunction ; 
and as the result of this the component 
atoms must assume an oval form, and con- 
sequently alter the shape of their interstices. 
I now say nothing about the change which this 
must produce in the external covering (skin) of 
seeds, &c., merely assuming that it acts as a 
barrier to the extension of the enclosed matter, 
which is indeed very evident. We have then elon- 
gated atoms, which contour does not to any per- 
ceptible extent exist in their primitive condition, 
and results principally from the upward attraction 
of the sun, the solar gravity, the influence of 
which in the vegetable world is universal. The 
axis of vitality probably always co-exists with the 
sap, and the stems of plants are probably com- 
posed of atoms elongated equally to those just 
considered, because the great elongation into 
which the seed by conjunction with external 
elements resolves itself would, if unaided by 
externals, greatly alter the form of the compo- 
nent atoms; but this not being the case, the 
material influx preserves, or nearly so, the form 
of the atoms existing in the elongated seed, sup- 
posing that the matter absorbed is composed of 
atoms similar (the same, except as to size and 
identity) to those forming it, which there is not, I 
think, much reason to doubt, except it can be 
shown why fluids should be composed of different 
sized or differently formed atoms to solids. This 
@ priori problem has not been solved ; and with 
regard to the difficulty arising from the mobility 
of fluids I an inclined to refer it to electrical or 
the like conditions. If no influx were to take 
place, it is evident, seeing that a large portion of 
the seed remains undisturbed when the stem is 
put forth, that the already elongated atoms must 
receive a very extended form. The stems of plants 
decrease in breadth probably from the diminishing 
force of the sap. . It is obvious that an innumer- 
able body of atoms touch equally numberless 





points of the inner surfaces of the coverings of 
plants (using the terms of quantity in this cag 
restrictively), and that one and only one projects 
at the extremities of stems, where they give wa 
to either flowers or leaves. Where then we hare 
flowers or leaves, we may consider that what 
formed them has been more directly submitted to 
the various forces of nature, which I take to be 
occasioned by the removal of the outer coveri 

by which material influx is quickened, and the 
solar attraction caused to produce mightier 
developments. Thus it has appeared to me that 
leaves are produced by the expansion of single 
atoms which are not enclosed by the outer cover. 
ing, and that every variety of floral form is the 
expansion of the same under various circumstances 
of extension and cleavage. Thus the form of 
leaves would be accounted for. If they are the 
extension of atoms, it is clear that they would, at 
all events to some extent, preserve their shape; 
and this would to a great extent explain their 
strong axial resemblance. It is true that objec. 
tions, on the score of latitude, may be raised 
against this hypothesis, and much, if not all, that 
I have said ; but, as 1 have before set down, such 
speculations are not entirely useless.—J. A. D. 


Observations on determining the Altitude of 
Mountain Peaks.—In my article on this subject 
the words ‘‘interrupts” and ‘‘ interruption,” 
should read ‘‘ intervenes” and ‘‘ intervention,” 
It may render it somewhat more clear, if I say 
that in the latter case the horizon is alluded to, 
although it would be difficult to append any other 
meaning to the term.—J. A. D. 








DEATH OF MRS. WORDSWORTH. 


Mrs. WorpswortH, widow of the Poet, died 
on Monday night, at eleven o'clock. 

‘* With her,” says Miss Martineau, in the Daily 
News, ‘closes a remarkable scene in the history of 
the literature of our century. The well-knowm 
cottage, mount, and garden, at Rydal, will be 
regarded with other eyes when shut up, or trans 
ferred to new occupants. With Mrs. Words 
worth, an old world has passed away before the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the district, and a new 
one succeeds, which may have its own delights, 
solemnities, honours, and graces, but which cam 
never replace the familiar one that is gone. Thete 
was something mournful in the lingering of this 
aged lady—blind, deaf, and bereaved in her latter 
years ; but she was not mournful, any more than 
she was insensible. Age did not blunt he 
feelings, nor deaden her interest in the events of 
the day. It seems not so very long ago that she 
said that the worst of living in such a place (a 
the Lake District) was its making one unwilling 
to go. It was too beautiful to let one be ready 
leave it. Within a few years, the beloved daughter 
was gone ; and then the aged husband, and then 
the son-in-law; and then the devoted friend, 
Mr. Wordsworth’s publisher, Mr. Moxon, who 
paid his duty occasionally by the side of her 
chair ; then she became blind and deaf. Still her 
cheerfulness was indomitable. No doubt, she 
would in reality have been ‘willing to go’ 
whenever called upon, throughout her long life; 
but she liked life to the end. By her disinterested- 
ness of nature, by her fortitude of spirit, and her 
constitutional elasticity and activity, she was 
qualified for the honour of surviving her house 
hold—nursing and burying them, and bearing. the 
bereavement which they were vicariously spared. 
She did it wisely, tenderly, bravely, and cheer 
fully, and she will be remembered accordingly by 
all who witnessed the spectacle. : 

“She was the incarnation of good sense, asapplied 
to the concerns of the every-day world. In as fat 
as her marriage and course of life tended to infuse 
a new elevation into her views of things, it was & 
blessing ; and, on the other hand, in as far asit 
infected her with the spirit of exclusiveness whi 
was the grand defect of the group in its own 
it was hurtful; but it was less an evil than a 
amusement, after all. It was a rather serious 
matter to hear the pers denunciations of the 
railway, and to read his well-known sonnets o2 
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the desecration of the Lake region by the unhal- 
lowed presence of commonplace strangers ; and it 
was truly painful to observe how the scornful and 
dging mood spread among the young, who 

t they were agreeing with Wordsworth in 

+ming the vales and lakes as a natural property 
for their enlightened selves. But it was so unlike 
. Wordsworth, with her kindly, cheery, 
erous turn, to say that a green field with 
ttercups would answer all the purposes of 
[ancashire operatives, and that they did not 
know what to do with themselves when they 
came among the mountains, that the innocent 
insolence could do no harm. It became a fixed 
sentiment when she alone survived to uphold 
it; and one demonstration of it amused the whole 
neighbourhood in a good-natured way. ‘ People 
from Birthwaite’ were the bugbear— Birthwaite 
being the end of the railway. In the summer of 
1857, Mrs. Wordsworth’s companion told her (she 
being then blind) that there were some strangers 


in the garden—two or three boys on the Mount, : 


looking at the view. ‘Boys from Birthwaite,’ 
said the old lady, in the well-known tone which 
conveyed that nothing good could come from 
Birthwaite. When the strangers were gone, it 
appeared that they were the Prince of Wales and 
his companions. Making allowance for prejudices, 
neither few nor small, but easily dissolved when 
reason and kindliness had opportunity to work, 
she was a truly wise woman, equal to all occasions 
of action, and supplying other persons’ needs and 
deficiencies. Of her early sorrows, in the loss of 
two children and a beloved sister who was do- 
mesticated with the family, there are probably 
no living witnesses. It will never be forgotten 
by any who saw it how the late dreary train 
of afflictions was met. For many years Words- 
worth’s sister Dorothy was a melancholy charge. 
Mrs. Wordsworth was wont to warn any rash 
enthusiasts for mountain walking by the spectacle 
before them. The adoring sister would never fail 
her brother ; and she destroyed her health, and 
then her reason, by exhausting walks, and wrong 
remedies for the consequences. Forty miles in a 
day was not a singular feat of Dorothy’s. During 
the long years of this devoted creature's helpless- 
ness she was tended with admirable cheerfulness 
and good sense. She outlived the beloved Dora, 
Wordsworth’s only surviving daughter. After 
the lingering illness of that daughter (Mrs. 
Quillinan), the mother encountered the dreari- 
est portion, probably, of her life. Her aged 


“husband used to spend the long winter evenings 


im grief and tears—week after week, month after 
month. Neither of them had eyes for reading. 


* He could not be comforted. She, who carried as 
tender a maternal heart as ever beat, had to bear 


her own grief and his too. She grew whiter and 
emaller, so as to be greatly changed in a few 
months ! but this was the only expression of what 
she endured, and he did not discover it. When 
he too left her it was seen how disinterested had 
been her trouble. When his trouble had ceased, 
she too was relieved. She followed his coffin to 
the sacred corner of Grasmere churchyard, where 
lay now all those who had once made her home. 
She joined the household guests on their return 
from the funeral, and made tea as usual. And 
this was the disinterested spirit which carried her 

the last few years, till she had just 
reached the ninetieth. Even then, she had 

to combat disease for many days. Several 
times she rallied and relapsed ; and she was full 
of alacrity of mind and body as long as exertion 
of any kind was possible. There were many 
eager to render all duty and love—her two sons, 
nieces, and friends, and a whole sympathising 

ighbourhood. 

“The question commonly asked by visitors to 
that corner of Grasmere churchyard was—where 
would she be laid when the time came, the space 
was so completely filled. The cluster of stones 
told of the little children who died a long lifetime 
Lg ; of the sisters Sarah Hutchinson and Dorothy 

ordsworth, and of Mr. Quillinan, and his two 
wives, Dora lying between her husband and 
father, and seeming to occupy her mother's right- 
ful place. And Hartley Coleridge lies next the 


family group; and others press closely round. 
There is room, however. The large grey stone 
which bears the name of William Wordsworth 
has ample space left for another inscription ; and 
the grave beneath has ample space also for his 
faithful life-companion. 

‘*Not one is left now of the eminent persons who 
rendered that cluster of valleys so eminent as it 
has been. Dr. Arnold went first in the vigour of 
his years. Southey died at Keswick, and Hartley 
Coleridge on the margin of Rydal Lake ; and the 
Quillinans under the shadow of Loughrigg ; and 
Professor Wilson disappeared from Elleray ; and 
the aged Mrs. Fletcher from Lancrigg ; and the 
three venerable Wordsworths from Rydal Mount. 

‘The survivor of all the rest: had a heart and a 
memory for the solemn Jast of everything. She 
was the one to inquire of about the last eagle in 
the district, the last pair of ravens in any crest of 
rocks, the last old dalesman in any improved 
spot, the last round of the last pedlar among hills 
where the broad white road has succeeded the 
green bridle-path. She knew the district during 
the period between its first recognition, through 
‘Gray’s Letters,’ to its complete publicity in the 
age of railways. She saw, perhaps, the best 
of it. But she contributed to modernise and 
improve it, though the idea of doing so pro- 
bably never occurred to her. There were 
great people before to give away Christmas 
bounties, and spoil their neighbours as_ the 
established almsgiving of the rich does spoil the 
labouring class, which ought to be above that kind 
of aid. Mrs. Wordsworth did infinitely more 
good in her own way, and without being aware. 
An example of comfortable thrift was a greater 
boon to the people round than money, clothes, 
meat, or fuel. The oldest residents have long 
borne witness that the homes of the neighbours 
have assumed a new character of order and com- 
fort, and wholesome economy, since the poet's 
family lived at Rydal Mount. It used to be a 
pleasant sight when Wordsworth was seen in the 
middle of a hedge, cutting switches for half-a- 
dozen children, who were pulling at his cloak, or 
gathering about his heels; and it will long be 
pleasant to family friends to hear how the young 
wives of half a century learned to make home 
comfortable by the example of the good housewife 
at the Mount, who was never above letting her 
thrift be known.” 








A BATCH OF MINOR POETS. 


Tue pile of minor poetry increases day by day, 
and day by day, too, increases the reluctance with 
which we approach it. Yet we are assailed with 
reminders, with taunts, with petitions from so 
many of the neglected bards who have joined to 
raise Mount Bathos, that, however unwillingly, 
we take—not select—a few volumes from the 
heap, the rather that three or four in the following 
list are worthy of better companionship. 

Mr. S. Sharman has thought fit to celebrate in 
blank verse--very blank—no less an event than 
the Relief of Lucknow (Hamilton & Co., 
Paternoster Row), with an episodical canto de- 
voted to the Massacre at Cawnpore — that 
fearful tale of death, and shame, and unutterable 
agony, which still, when it is whispered, makes 
every Englishman’s heart beat fast with a longing 
for retribution. We would fain bury the memory 
of it five fathom deep, and yet it is brought before 
us, lurid and ominous, by every puny rhymester ! 
The great masters of song—not even the sombre 
Italian who painted in marvellous colours the 
death-agony of Ugolino—have never wrestled with 
such a theme. Outraged humanity recoils from 
it. The world shudders at it, because it is black 
with all that can make man hate man. Are these 
things to be told of in the dullest and weakest of 
ten-syllabled lines? This is the way in which 
Mr. iaeeen brays of Miss Wheeler :— 

Fair as the milk-white fleece, and young, her life 
Was sweet ;—a general's fa ring, beautiful, 
And good as beautiful; obedient, 

Affectionate, in loving modest worth, 

Had cast around her hoary parents’ age 

Halo serene, shedding its cheering rays 





On their decaying years. 


Now for a fine piece of ‘‘ vigorous writing :” 
The traitor slept,—the opiate 
His race —— in, stupified his brain ; 
Too much indulged in sensual appetite, 

Rendered him powerless. Quickly then she rose, 

With madness , clutching the ruffian’s sword, 

Smote with her utmoststrength. Oh! there are times 

When the weak nerves of womanhood are armed 

With superhuman strength, and the soft veins 

Swell forth indignantly with deep insilt ; 

The tiny muscle and the fragile arm, 

Outraged, become a giant’s ;—thus, she struck, 

And was her own avenger. Thrice in, 

Swift as the glancing lightning’s sudden flash, 

On those who held her captive,—nor in vain : 

Then, seeing all escape cut off (!), plunged down 

Headlong beneath the waters, and was not. 

Spotless, heroic maid! she boldly slew 

Her Holofernes, unreluctant; yea, 

Lucretia-like, that Roman lady, oft 

Ascribed in lofty song, she rather chose 

Self-immolation, than dishonored hve. 

Truly, the force of weakness can no farther go, 
and never did a Dogberry more complacently write 
himself down—a silly meddler in things beyond 
his skill. 

And yet this book is ushered in with certain 
eulogistic criticisms, wherefrom we learn that its 
language is ‘graphic and lofty,” that it is 
“‘genuine poetry,” and ‘‘must go home to the 
heart of every Englishman”; and it is further 
bolstered up by a subscription list of names, noble 
and right reverend. The author himself, however, 
seems to have a glimmering consciousness of his 
inability, and ‘‘ ventures to hope that in the lines 
on Lucknow, the indulgent reader will overlook 
the short-comings of the writer in the interest 
which must attach to his theme,”—one of the most 
curious excuses for bad poetry which we remember 
ever to have met with. 

In the Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems, 
by James Hedderwick (Macmillan & Co., Cam- 
bridge), we recognise some graceful lyrics which 
have deservedly won popularity in the columns of 
various periodicals, and there are many new- 
comers equally deserving of a cordial welcome. 
Mr. Hedderwick’s muse is not an ambitious one, 
but his strains are those of a thoughtful and well 
cultured mind. Quaint fancies couched in quaint 
language, calm investigation of the thoughts and 
emotions which the outward scenes suggest, some 
pleasantly conceived imagery, and an occasional 
felicity of phrase which dimly reminds us of 
Tennyson (as in the line 

A noise of talk was in the public ways), 


are the staple of Mr. Hedderwick’s modest little 
book, which contains, in a word, much to delight 
and but little to offend. 

Self: a Satire, in Three Cantos, by the Rev. 
Edward Morse, A.B., (J. F. Hope, Great Marl- 
borough Street), appears to have been written for 
the purpose of arousing public indignation against 
the present distribution of ecclesiastical revenues, 
which gives the holder of the lucky number a good 
fat vicarage, and keeps the curate starving on 
751. per annum. We fear that Mr. Morse’s ‘‘Satire” 
will not help the curates, for no man, however 
well disposed, can read through ten pages of it. 
It is too somniferous. It rolls along a dull 
Lethean stream. Never was Satire less vigorous 
and terse. Upwards of a thousand dreary couplets, 
all correctly written, we admit, but without a 
gleam of fancy, or a bold fresh image, to relieve 
the vast monotony! There are occasional allu- 
sions to the Latin poets, designed, we presume, to 
show that Mr. Morse is a man of some reading. 
Moreover, he favours us with two or three quota- 
tions, and obligingly translates them into the 
vulgar tongue. But Mr. Morse can no more 
render into English the poetry of Juvenal or 
Virgil, than he can write poetry himself. Here is 
an example of which a fourth-form boy should be 
ashamed : 

Nam qui nimios optahat honores, 
Et nimias opes, numerosa 
Excels# turris tabulata, unde altior esset, 
Casus et impulse preceps immane runing, 

This magnificent e, one of the finest in 
Juvenal’s finest Satire (the Tenth), is thus curiously 
Englished by Mr. Morse :— 


He crav’d excess of Tose too high 
And built a pillar cmap prs : 





From which his fall was 
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And Mr. Morse’s own fall is fearful, so that we | 


seriously advise him to confine himself to his 
ministrations at ‘‘Castle Dermot, County Kil- 
dare,” to burn his Satires, and refrain from laying 
rude hands upon the majesty of Roman song. 

A Legend of the Rhone (Hope, Great Marl- 


borough Street), is the title of a poem in five | 


cantos, by M. P. B., who evidently possesses con- 
siderable command of language, and writes with 
an almost fatal facility the octo-syllabic metre | 
met by Scott and his imitators. M. P. B. 

as read copiously, and remembers what she has | 
read, so that many passages have the air of old 
acquaintances; but her verses exhibit no little 
promise, and are free from offensive pretentious- 
ness. If her book had been reduced one-half, we 
could have praised it more warmly. Her French 
seems of the school of ‘‘ Stratford-atte-le- Bow.” 

There is considerable excellence of thought and 
language in The Twelve Foundations, by the Rev. 
H. C. Adams (Macmillan & Co., Cambridge), who | 
has built up a goodly structure on the passage, | 
*‘The wall of the city had twelve foundations, | 
and in them the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb.” From the history—so strange, dl 
wonderful, so suggestive—of each of the Twelve | 
Apostles, an incident has been selected, told in 
elegant verse, and made to point a moral, or 
illustrate a truth. The volume is completed 
with miscellaneous poems, of more than average 
merit, and some translations from and into the 
Latin, which display accurate and refined scholar- 
ship. 

ap rank Felix, Captain,” has at times indulged 
in Musings on Guard (Hatchard, Piccadilly), 
which he now, very unwisely reveals to the 
deriding public. We counsel him for the future 
to valine his ‘‘Musings”: to his own breast. 
They may edify him ; they don’t amuse us. Here 
isaspecimen. ‘Frank Felix, Captain,” museth 
upon Death : 

The hills he doth visit, 
He visits the vales, 


And on the far mountains 
He also prevails. 


The waters he ruleth, 
The sea owns his sway ; 
The oaks’ mighty forests 
He turns to decay. 
Insatiate his av’rice, 
And furious his wrath, 
When the plague and the pestilence 
Sendeth he forth. 

If ‘‘ Frank Felix, Captain,” be wise, he will 
henceforth repose upon the laurels we have 
bestowed. 

A Song of Charity, by E. J. Chapman 
(Pickering, hoy be and Poems, by Joseph 
Freeman (Longman & Co.), are not without in- 
dications of poetic fancy. Ifthe notes are mono- 
tonous, they are at least melodious. 

We have never met with a book more absolutely 
silly than the volume of three hundred pages, 
entitled, Poetical Sketches of Remarkable 
Events (Longman & Co.). The author appears 
to be well-read, and is probably a man of average | 
good sense, who manages his household and his 
counting-house with exemplary steadiness, We 
marvel the more, then, that he could embalm in 

rint such offensive nonsense. ‘‘These Dramas ” 
ie tells us, ‘‘were composed during moments 
snatched from more laborious duties, and which 
otherwise might have been occupied in dwelling 
on the evils of calumny, disappointed hopes, and 
ingratitude, ‘sharper than a serpent’s, tooth,’ 
or in irreverent reflections on the apparently 
unequal distribution of earthly happiness.” He 
is quite right to avoid, if he can, such ‘irreverent 
reflections,” but surely he might have resorted to 
some less obnoxious mode. We presume these 
Dramas,—which are not ‘‘ Poetical Sketches,” in 
any sense,—are intended to be read as Tragedies, 
but they appear to us very lugubrious farces. The 
punctuation is singularly comic. Here are six 
lines, exempli gratia, We dare not quote any more : 
Ww , in its painted prid 

fen ottertiy eesti soars, In the say pa IN 

The rain drops fall, and all ec a is past, 

And her damp wings, their glories folded up, 

Just sink and quiver, ere they fade away ; 

Still, ’tis a lovely insect, which displays 

Heaven's brightest hues, beneath the vault of Heay’n, 








| **write with ease.” 


London: Past, Present, and Future (J. F. 
| Hope, Great Marlborough Street) has suggested to 
| Mr. John Ashford, one hundred and seventy-two 

pages of empty platitudes. The Water Cask, 
| the Ragged School, Lambeth Palace, Sunrise, 
| Seven Dials, the Times Office, the Record Office 
(mirabile dictu /) are among the themes celebrated 
| by Mr. Ashford with an admirable uniformity of 
| dullness. His silliness, however, is not so offen- 
sive as his pretentiousness. ‘‘ The Shoe-black” 
and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” are described with 
equal bombast, and in language absurdly 
exaggerated. . 


The Traveller’s Dream, by Henrietta (John 
Robertson, Dublin), contains some smoothly 
written passages, and is not an unfavourable 
specimen of the rhymes of those ladies who 
But occasionally Henrietta 
gets above her métier, and scribbles sad nonsense. 
What is the meaning of the following (— 

Whene’er he heard the tempest stir 

There dropt a curbless tear for her 

Who went down darkly to her sleep, 

When none dar’d pause to pray and weep; 
But why distract love's diamond sea 

With mourning gondolas for thee ! 

Why the ‘‘Traveller’s Dream” was not suffered 
to pass away, like Henrietta’s other dreams, into 
happy oblivion, we are unable to guess. 


Musings in many Moods, by John Bolton 
Rogerson (Partridge & Co., Paternoster Row), 
deserves a longer notice than we can at present 
afford. Mr. Rogerson’s strains, if deficient in 
power, are replete with melody and feeling. 
There are few subjects which his facile muse has 
not attempted, and many he has treated with con- 
siderable success. We can venture to recommend 
the book. 

There is so much true poetical feeling and 
graceful imagery in Mr. Joseph Edward Jackson’s 
Cecil and Mary (J. W. Parker & Son, West 
Strand), that we. have reason to anticipate higher 
things from him. Many passages are distinguished 
by an observant spirit, and the language is always 
picturesque, and sometimes: powerful. The 
author of ‘‘Cecil and Mary” has done so well, 
that we are sure he can do much better. 


Songs by a Song Writer—First Hundred, by 
W. C. Bennett (Chapman & Hall). ‘‘Ever since 
I could read songs,” says Mr. Bennett, ‘‘I have 
loved them,” and he has profited so well by his 
reading, inspired by his love, that he bids fair to 
become—if he will write more independently of 
other poets—one of our best English song writers. 
His own strains are so vigorous in their music, 
and so earnest in their feeling, that he may well 
desist from imitating the strains of others. To 
use a somewhat affected image, the nightingale 
should never become the mocking-bird. In the 
volume before us we are repeatedly reminded of 
Mr. Bennett’s predecessors—of Béranger, Brown- 
ing, Shelley, and bap, sano enough remains 
to convince us that he has a power and a truthful- 
ness of his own which deserve a recognition. His 
love lyrics are graceful and unaffected. The 
brevity of the following enables us to quote it : 

Draw down your veil, 
Those an eyes 
Must only te’ 
To mine the tale 
Their bright replies 
Can glance so well. 
Have I to learn— 
Pout not your lip! 
How some you meet 
Will backward turn, 
To watch you trip 
Along the street! 
Nay, you and I 
Could doubtless tell 
How once those eyes, 
As one went by, 
To his, too well, 
Laugh’d sweet replies. 

Mr. Bennett may yet do good service, if he will 
rely more upon himself, and learn ‘‘the hardest 
art of all—the art to blot.” é 








WELLINGTON: CoLLEGE. — The ceremony of 
opening the Wellington College by Her Majesty 
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Onwards. By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart’ among the 
‘* Rosa Grey,” &e. (Hurst & Blackett.) may not 3 


Tus is one of those stories of which we have had 


a number of late, which are written to point, 
moral, or rather with a view to inculeate Christ 























principles and to hold up examples of Christigy ae 
conduct. As is usual in stories of this kind, ane 

of the prominent characters is a parson, who, amij Ir the = 
all kinds of difficulties and under severe ty) tute in 109° 
performs the duties of his office in an unexceptign, gist 
able and exemplary manner. He, however, is ng ‘gore, than 
the hero of the story, but James Carver, anothe mused ” 
and a totally different character, a man of thy ordinary ® 
world, worldly, who has but one aim, and thatjs ip eathors 
to become He But though the title of the book a , 
is deduced from James Carver's disposition apg “homeles: 
career, the chief interest of the story centres, not the pages < 
in him, but in the heroine, Honor Sky. Children = . 
of peasants, born in the same village, anj ia the tov 
companions in childhood, he, by the sheer fore eaves, ‘ll 
of his character, rises to be a railway potentate | Agecherg 
and a director of various joint-stock companies, jy" most 
She becomes a village schoolmistress ; and the most abje 
incidents connected with their respective careers, - 
and especially those which relate to hers, are th | ™@Y he my 
webs with which the story is woven. He — ™ — | 
character is in every respect the opposite of his, — °° oe 
He is an infidel: she is a Christian. He jg am 1 
ambitious : she is content with her lot. His great the very & 
aim is to “‘get on” in life, to get money, honestly she is not 
if he can, but at any rate to get money: her = : 
object is merely to fulfil conscientiously the duties Prtivated 


of the humble station in which she finds herself. 
He is purely selfish, caring to promote no ones 
welfare but his own : she is desirous of doing good 
to all around her. No greater contrast could 
exist than that which is exhibited in the respective 
characters of these two individuals, and yet during 
a great portion of their lives their fate seems 
entwined, and they are on the point of being 
married when she » Menten that he has not been 
upright in a business transaction and she at once 
discards him. He goes on and_ apparently 
prospers, is elected a member of Parliament, ani 

ecomes a greater man than ever. She, in the 
meanwhile, continues faithfully to discharge her 
duties as mistress of a national school, though 
sorely tried by persecutions to which he subjects 
her. But by-and-by a bank of which he was 
founder and a director fails; disclosures of 
swindling transactions in which he has been a 
participator are made, and he is disgraced and 
cast into prison. In the contrast thus afforded of 
the respective dispositions and careers of these two 
individuals is to be found the lesson which it is 
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evidently the object of the book to teach. __ Bearee 
How far it is well or proper to seek to ing the | 
inculcate religious views, to hold up for a pattem extraord 
Christian conduct, in novels, we do not propose Villany 
here to discuss, but we may remark that this jj Sunder 
mode of propagating the gospel is not one of and the 
which we altogether approve. We regard it as-a a heart 
 pocaapey out of season which may do as much ff Mis sch 
armas good, possibly more. The story abounds fj Without 
with ‘incident, and without being very exciting is J} have 
caciotinaly interesting. But there, we fear, our § “Y 8 
unqualifi pom of the book must end. The § Meurrin 
style is anything but clear, betraying either ladies 
haste or great slovenliness, but we should Sink theism, 


the latter, as the work contains some beautifully of, an 
written passages, showing that the author car school 


write well when he pleases. Nor does the story 9 ‘vers 
display much originality. Any person conversant doctrin 
with recent public events, who i heard of the ff dinar 
nefarious proceedings of certain joint-stock improb 
companies that have failed within the last year bility 
or two will be able at once to fix on the prototype bosom 
of James Carver. Honor Sky, however, is, we f %? mu 
resume, a creature of the author’s imagination, philoso 
or it would certainly be difficult to find in ordinary } * ¥om 
life an individual so utterly faultless, so hi We 
pineipians so enthusiastically devoted to the | very b 
uties of a laborious prgfession, from a feeling | trasts 
.that in the performance of those duties she is } inmer 
promoting the welfare of her fellow-creatures, 28 § the fit 
she is represented to be. The other characters } and z 





the Queen will take place on Saturday next. 


are common-place enough, and are such as are to 
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+ with any day and almost anywhere. On 
, ghale, though we cannot class ‘‘ Onwards” 
among the higher order of novels, yet from the 





teresting character of the story we think it 
om not improbably attain a fair degree of 
popularity. 

Home and the Homeless. By Cecilia Mary 


Caddell. (Newby.) 


Ir the extraordinary may be supposed to consti- 
tute in itself any great merit, we may certainly 
say that “‘ Home and the Homeless” is a work of 
‘more than usual worth; for we have seldom 
vused a novel, in so many respects of so eatra- 
ordinary a nature. The female name attached to 
its authorship is in itself sufficient to justify the 
epithet. In following the fortunes of the many 
“homeless” creatures, who naturally swarm upon 
the pages of a tale bearing such a title, we find 
ourselves not only in the domiciles of misery, but 
in the low tramp houses of the lowest London 
thieves, in the boozing-kens of the most degraded 
in the scale of civilised humanity, in the dens of 
the most brutish ruffians, in the abodes of the 
most abject vile. The characters move, act, and 
as the dramatis persone, if such scenery 
may be supposed to speak and act. Our acquaint- 
ance with the slang of London thieves is not pre- 
cise enough to enable us to judge whether in 
her constant use of it the authoress is correct to 
the very letter ; and, left to conjecture only that 
she is not very far below the mark, we certainly 
must congratulate her upon her having gained a 
proficiency in a dialect little known and less 
qultivated among otherwise well-informed per- 
sons. Her ruffians, and thieves, and not doubtful 
females of the lowest classes, all appear natural 
and life-like, and, as it were, portraits from the 
life. We would say that a very tolerably 
good acquaintance with the most degraded of 
sich classes may be gathered from a perusal 
of this novel. Whether any pleasure will be 
found in the companionship is a doubtful question. 
Whether any good, any warning, any inducement 
to acts of benevolence, in endeavouring to work 
for the amelioration of the wretched ‘‘scum of 
humanity,” whose worst vices are laid bare, can 
be effected by the pictures placed before the 
rader—and we are confident, from the whole 
tenor of the work, that the authoress has been 
animated by the best intentions to point out the 
way to good, as well as the course of evil—is a 
question still more doubtful. At all events, as 
proceeding from the pen of a lady, the many pages, 
painting the degraded misery of vice, may justify 
ws in designating the tale as having the advantage 
of the “extraordinary” in a very high degree. 

Scarcely less extraordinary are the scenes depict- 
ing the English ‘‘home” of the upper classes— 
extraordinary we mean again as a woman’s work. 
Villany we know, to our sad experience, may be 
found even among the most seemingly respectable : 
and the man of standing in the world may have 
a heart as black and callous, in working out 
his schemes, as the most degraded ruffian, 
without his excuses of early corruption. We 
have had gloomy examples enough to justify 
iy such portraiture. It is in the ever- 
recurring delineations of the minds of young 
ladies as well as young men revelling in scep- 
ticism, avowing themselves the aptest pupils 
of an exploded and utterly incomprehensible 
school of atheism, and arguing, in long 
conversations of numerous pages, upon the 
doctrine of annihilation, that we find the ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary” to which we allude. It is not at the 
improbability, we had almost said ‘“ impossi- 
bility” of the fostering of such doctrines in the 

m of a seriously educated family that we 
so much cavil. It is at the would-be profound 
philosophical disquisitions upon such subjects from 
&woman’s pen, that we wonder. 

We will again give the authoress credit for the 
very best intentions in drawing such startling con- 
trasts between religious faith and the want of it 
in members of the same family. But we question 
the fitness and the application of all her 1 
and zeal: Her reformatory struggles in this 





instance are, we firmly believe, little less Quixotic 
than the tiltings of the illustrious Don himself 
against the windmills. But when — to 
the poor ‘‘homeless,” brought up without the 
faintest notion of a supreme Providence, they 
have truth of nature and clearness of aim. The 
gradual dawning of the truths of religion in the 
heart of the lost young homeless woman under 
the influence of a child has in itself the charm of 
an admirable delineation. The elaborate portrait 
of the young man, whose sceptical principles have 
tainted. other members of the same family with 
the leaven of the spirit of negation, who relies 
upon the influence of his own proud morality, and 
rejects the aid of religion for support through 
life, and who finds the rotten staff break down 
beneath him and entail misery on all around, is 
also well conceived. But we still doubt whether 
such a picture is to be given as a truthful sketch 
of an inmate of an English ‘“‘home.” Indifference 
is seen every day. The active spirit of atheism 
is unknown, and rarely even affected in our times. 
Its extensive influence reads like an unnatural 
fable. The scenes of conversion or attempted con- 
version are, moreover, multiplied to weariness ; and, 
in an artistic point of view, and relative simply 
to the conduct of a work of fiction, intended to 
interest and amuse as well as to instruct, nothing 
can be more fatal than the religious discussions 
(frequently of a very abstruse nature) that obtrude 
inmoments of dramatic movement, wholly arresting 
the action, at times when, if excitement be created, 
the mind of the reader is utterly unfitted for the 
improbable dialogues upon religious tenets. 

e authoress, however, has evidently been 
animated by a powerful purpose in the construc- 
tion of her tale ; and gradually this purpose dawns 
upon the reader. A// the virtuous people of her 
story are Irish or of Irish extraction, and all 
Roman Catholics. From this evidence we may 
suppose what are her own nationality and her 
creed. That she should have been induced to 
idealise the one and exalt the other with energy 
and zeal and love, certainly does not excite our 
wonder ; nor does it call, in our eyes, for any 
blame. Far from it. The purpose of a sincere 
conviction is always commendable. But a little 
less visible prepossession in favour of one people 
and one form of the Christian religion—some 
little scrap of allowance that some one poor per- 
sonage of her story, not of the same nationality 
and creed, might, by some remote chance, have 
had some trifling virtue—might perhaps have done 
away with a possible accusation of prejudice. 

A considerable degree of interest is sustained in 
the story of a dramatic, or what is commonly 
called ‘‘melodramatic” description. The sub- 
ject belongs to the boards of a transpontine stage, 
and, if not already transferred to them, will pro- 
bably soon figure on the bills of some such 
theatre. Were this interest less hampered by 
misplaced good intentions, were the many chance 
meetings, which lead to important results, more 
artificially constructed, and did not the principal 
characters all go such very round-about romantic 
ways, when a little natural prose of common 
sense would lead them to their point at once, we 
should have no fault to find with ‘‘ Home and 
the Homeless,” as an excellent melodrama. 
Many readers, however, will probably content 
themselves with the pleasing discovery that all 
the wicked and erring people die lamentably 
(with one exception of conversion), and that the 
good are all made happy by the strictest but 
somewhat common-place poetical justice. 








Charmione ; a Tale of the Great Athenian Revo- 
lution. By Edward A. Leatham, M.A. 2 Vols. 
(Bradbury & Evans.) 


CLASSICAL novels are seldom- very successful 
experiments. The requisite genius and erudition 
are rarely united in the same person. In naming 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor, we mention, perhaps, 
the only living man who combines with the attain- 
ments of a noah Grecian the true Hellenic 
intellect and temperament. _‘If he had chosen 
to revive for us the ra and the assembly, he 
would probably have added another to the list of 





literary triumphs which will ever be associated 
with his name. 

Mr. Leatham’s ‘‘Charmione” is creditable to 
his learning and ingenuity ; but we cannot pro- 
nounce it cuenta a tale. It is hard and 
mechanical. His characters do not live and move. 
There is scarcely anything Athenian about them. 
We do not find a trace of the lively, versatile, 
restlessly acute race whom we expect to see. They 
are, at best, Englishmen in masquerade. 

The story opens at the deathbed of Pericles, and 
closes with the return of the exiles under Thrasy- 
bulus and the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Entwined with the historical narrative is an 
account of the love of the heroine, after whom the 
book is named, for Pericles, son of Pericles and 
Aspasia. Perhaps Mr. Leatham’s most successful 
portraitures are those of Critias and Theramenes. 
The timid treachery of the one and the coarse 
licence of the other are well depicted. The least 
worthy is that of Plato. Mr. Leatham presents 
him to us as a love-sick swain, ready to throw 
himself on the ground and shed tears of disap- 
winted attachment on the slightest occasion. 

Vithout assenting to Mr. Froude’s doctrine as to 
the intrinsic immorality of all historical romance, 
which he pronounces to be sheer lying, we reall 
think that this is taking too great a liberty, with 
the philosopher's character. Other notable per- 
sonages introduced are Socrates, Sophocles, Alci- 
biades, Nicias, and whom we recognise chiefly 
by their names. If Mr. Leatham has not over- 
come the intrinsic difficulties of the task he set 
himself, he has at least produced an able and 
conscientious work. 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. (Stanford.) This 
little work is the production of a scholar and a 
gentleman, and few people who are in the habit of 
lionising our great ecclesiastical remains will be 
slow to welcome a guide of such a character. An 
occasional and very slight deficiency in method 
might be remedied in a second issue. As it is, 
Mr. Walcott has given us a compendium of very 
great merit comprised within the most moderate 
limits. We are, certainly, a little better informed 
in ecclesiastical matters than our predecessors in 
the last century. ‘Gray, passing through York, 
merely mentions that walnuts were cheap.” The 
‘‘pretty tombs” were all that struck Horace 
Walpole in Bristol and Worcester Cathedrals, 
and Bishop Tanner thought our Gothie piles 
‘noble buildings,” though not so “ grand and 
neat” as Chelsea and Greenwich ospitals. 
Things are altered now; and Mr. Walcott’s 
enlightened and acceptable guide-book will earn 
the gratitude of a large class of readers. 


Burns Poetical Works. (Routledge & Co.) This 
inexpensive edition, which is carefully edited by 
the Rev. R. A. Willmott, is issued at an opportune 
time, when the whole country is striving to do 
homage to the prince of national poets. Mr. 
Willmott appears to have carefully examined the 
text of every poem, if we may judge by the 
mass of information collected in the notes; and 
he has further explained, but not anglicised, 
expressions that otherwise might be puzzling 
enough to many not thoroughly versed in the 
terms and idioms used by the Scottish bard. 


British Eloquence. Second Series of Sacred 
Oratory. (London and Glasgow: Griffin & Co.) 
The broad design of these publishers in their 
series of oratorical works has been this—to present 
the English reader with specimens of the best 
utterances of the present day, whether in the 
departments of literature, politics, theology, or 
science, Of literary addresses three volumes have 
been already issued. Of the parliamentary elo- 
quence during the thirty-nine years’ we 
have a first series, from the close of the war to 
the Reform Bill, and a second from the Reform 
Bill to the present day. The first issue of sacred 
oratory comprised specimens of the preaching of 
Anglican divines; and the volume before us 
eontains similar productions by clergymen of the 
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Presbyterian Churches. The names of Tulloch, 
Guthrie, and Candlish adorn the list of contri- 
butors ; Dr. Candlish’s sermon being a short but 

very able discourse on the ‘*Creation,” as appre- 
hended and understood by means of Faith. 


Outlines of Physiology. By James Hughes 
Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh: A. &C. 
Black.) This work was originally written as a 
text book for the author's lectures ; but it will be 
serviceable in a much wider sphere. It is a most 
clear and comprehensive outline of physiological | 
science, embracing the functions of the ultimate | 
tissues and organs of the body in health and | 
disease. Its prime merit is the distinctiveness of 
its information. The most careless reader can 
hardly fail to apprehend the author's reasonings 
and definitions ; 
whole will leave him with an intimate know ledge 
of structure and development, founded upon the 
latest observations and the highest experience. 


Who's Who in 1859. (Baily Brothers.) We 
can but commend this useful work of reference. 
It is made more complete every year; and the 
volume for 1859 exceeds in utility all its prede- 
cessors. We only just hint at it—but really it is 
interesting to learn the exact ages of all our rulers 
and nobles, the archbishops and bishops, the 
judges; and of all in authority. All our Parlia- 
ment men, too—from the highest Tory to the most 
democratic Radical—are here made to reveal this 
important feature in their individual history ; and 
it compensates for the absence of their town 
addresses, which is the only defective part of the 
work. 

Among the minor publications we have received 
are the second edition of Mr. Hennessy’s (Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Catholic University of 
Ireland) Discowrse on the Study of Science in its 
relations to Individuals and to Society, published 
by Kelly, Dublin. We have also received The 
First Annual Report of the Delegacy, rendered to 
Convocation, of the University of Oxford, 
under the statute ‘‘ De Examinatione Candi- 
datorum qui non sunt de corpore Universi- 
tatis,” to which we may more fully refer upon a 
future occasion; and an able pamphlet, by the 
Astronomer Royal, On the Draft of Proposed New 
Statutes for Trinity College, Cambridge, to which also 
we shall probably recur. Messrs. Hodges, Smith, 
& Co., of, Dublin, have sent us two sermons by 
the Rev. Charles 8. Langley, rector of St. Mary’s, 

Clonmel, the first, on Cornelius ; or, the Search 
after Truth, and the other, on The Church, the 
Clergy, and the Laity. Both were preached in 
December last: they are earnest and well 
reasoned. From Messrs. Heaton & Son, of 
Warwick Lane, we have received the Rev. Mr. 
Landel’s lecture on How men are made, which 
appears to have attained an extensive circulation 
judging ‘from a statement upon the title-page. 
Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker have published the 
third volume of Sermons on New Testament 
Characters, a work which only requires to be 
known to be appreciated for the practical piety 
that it inculcates; and the same publishers 
have issued the Rev. E. N. Dumbleton’s 
Sermons on the Daily Services, the intention 
of which (and it is fully carried out) is to 
illustrate the meaning and the use of their 
several parts. We may remind our readers that 
Mr. Dumbleton is the author of ‘A Plea for 
Religious Services in Parishes,” published some 
time ago. 

Three elementary works on the French language 
have been forwarded to us:—Ist. A Complete 
Course of Instruction in the French Language, 
embracing Grammar, Reading, and Conversation. 
By Louis Pujol. Published by Longmans. 2nd. 
How to Speak French. By A. Albites. This is also 
published by Longmans. And 3rd. The Model 
Speaker, a Guide to French Conversation. By C. 
Prosptre Bahin. Published by D. Nutt. The first 
is extremely full and copious, leaving nothing to 
desire in the way of explanation and example. 
The second is a progressive book, the work of an 
able teacher ; and the third is excellent in its way, 
though less imposing in external appearance than 
the others. 


while an attentive study of the | 


Messrs. Longman have issued their useful 
annual Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, and 
Transactions of Various Societies, with a List of 
Printing Societies and Clubs for 1859. And to the 
serial publications mentioned in our last we have 
to add the eighth volume of the Penny Post for 
1858, published by J. H. & J. Parker, which 
contains a fund of useful information. The same 
| house have also sent forth Zhe Church Calendar 

and General Almanack, and the Oaford Diocesan 

Calendar and Clergy List for 1859. We have also 
| received The Post Magazine Almanack and In- 
surance Directory for 1859. This publication 
gives the names of forty insurance companies that 
have ceased to exist during the past year, also the 
changes of every description that have taken place 
during the same period, with particulars respect- 
ing thirty-six i insurance companies that have been 
brought into the Court of Chancery under the 
Winding-up Act. A table of the rates of 
premium, with or without profits charged by every 
insurance office in the United Kingdom, appears 
for the first time this year. Messrs. Layton of 
Fleet Street have sent us anuary number of 
The Assurance Magazine and Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries. A serial of another 
character is The British Controversialist and 
Literary Magazine, published by Houlston & 
Wright. The present number commences a new 
series, which promises to be distinguished by 
great ability. The What Not ; or, Ladies’ Handy 
Book (Piper & Co.), perfectly answers to its 
subsidiary _ title. The Edinburgh Veterinary 
Review (quarterly), published by Sutherland & 
Knox, has been received. It is rapidly rising in 
professional estimation, and becoming a standard 
authority. 
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By THREE WAYFARERS. 
With 24 Illustrations by Toucnstons. 


This volume is intended to indicate the pleasant things to be found 
on the less frequented routes. The Sketches illustrate character, 
manners, and incidents, and have been taken from life and drawn on 
Stone by one of the W ayfarers. Super-royal 8vo. lis. 


“These ‘Roadside Sketches’ are original without being far-fetched, 
full of quaintness, but altogether free from affectation. ‘ Touch- 
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make the handsome Volume, with its luxurious typography, a 








welcome addition to the library table ; and the terseness, sense, 
and vivacity of the writing will recall many a pleasant sc ‘es to those 
who know the ground traversed by the ‘Three Wayfarers,’ and 


te mpt many who are as yet unacquainted with it to follow in their 
steps.”—Daily News, Jan.20, 1859. 


THE ROMANCE AN AND ITS TERO. 
A Tale, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 


Now ready, 2 vols feap. 8vo. 12s. 
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MAGDALEN STAFFORD ; 
Or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy Day. 
A Tale. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
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just praise.”—Literary Gazette. 
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HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 
CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II., with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 
Second Edition is now ready. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 
With Fac simile alti“) = upon Wood by the Brothera 
ALZIEL. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. price 21s. 


LIFE IN VICTORIA; 
OR, VICTORIA IN 1853, AND VICTORIA IN 1858. 


Showing the march of Improvement made by the Colony — 
those Periods in Town and Country, Cities and Diggings 


By WILLIAM KELLY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


PROVERBS WITH PICTURES. 
By CHARLES H. BENNETT. 
With about 250 Illustrations. Feap. 4to. price 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND ITS PLEASURES, 
PHYSICAL AND GASTRONOMICAL. 
By the Author of “‘ Highland Spo: 
With Illustrations by Harvey. 
Feap. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
Post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA 
DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
By H. M. WALMSLEY. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 3 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Volume. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four Volumes. 


SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 
uATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 
ARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. One Volume 
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= wc nee M —— By GOETHE. A Translation. In Two 
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NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. per Volume. 
CKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
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2 vols. 
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MR. LEVER’S. WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
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LIFE OF RUBENS. 


In One Large 8vo. Volume, bound in cloth, price 16s. 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE LIFE OF 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


AS AN ARTIST AND A DIPLOMATIST. PRESERVED IN H.M. 
STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


WITH AN APPENDIX 


Of Documents respectin, oe Arundelian Collection ; the Earl of 
Somerset’s Collection ; reat Mantuan Collection ; the Duke 
of Buckingham, Gentileschi, Gerbier, Honthorst, le Sueur, 
Myttens, Torrentius, Vanderdoort, &e., &e.  &. 





COLLECTED AND EDITED 


By W. NOEL SAINSBURY 
(Of H.M. State Paper Office). 
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WORK ON THE EGYPTIANS. 
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In crown 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUEL BIRCH. 
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In Two Volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


INCLUDING 
THE IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, WITH A NEW AND ORI- 
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OF SHAKSPEARE; PENTAMERON OF BOCCACCIO AND 
PETRARCA; HELLENIOS8; TRAGEDIES; AND POEMS. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

ANTONY AND OCTAVIUS. 
SCENES FOR THE STUDY. 

Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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10s, 6d. cloth, 
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GOLDSMITH. 
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In crown 8yo. 7s. 6a. with Forty Woodcuts. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth.” 


“ This is real Bioorarny.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854. 





Lately published, in demy 8vo. with map, price 16s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ISLANDS AND ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES 


INDIAN 


By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 


«#75 will take its place at once among standard works."—Atheneum, 


ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 


Lorv’s MODERN EUROPE. 
From 4.p, 1400 to a.p, 1815. 


“ The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm of 
a novel. It is indispensable for —— who wish to understand the 
state of Europe.”—(See various Revi 
London: Smrxin & Co. ; as Hamitton & Co. 
(Fall allowance to Schools.) 





Just published, mes, Oh Edition, one thick volume, 690 pp. 
pric 


5s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
YTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 


HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN; with considerable 
additions to the author’s text, numerous notes, and a continuation 
to the reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Rey. BRANDON 
TURNER, M.A. 


Sold also in Separate parts:— 
ANCIENT HISTORY, 2s. 6d. 
MODERN HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 


“ The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is not 
only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the quantity of 
matter.”—Athen@um. 


London: Bracke & Son, Warwick Square, City, and all Booksellers. 





In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Nig College, Christ’s 
Hospital, st. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of ndon. School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, vpdinburgh Academy, &c. 


DDELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE :— 


THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 


Wuirtaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 

T)ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. 

LATHAM, M.A., M.D.,F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. 

From the above Work, 
THE ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. 
May be had separately, 8vo. 16s. 
Joun Van Voonrst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


aniidiiocie 
Just published, ex. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
IN EPOCHS, ' 
WITH CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND MAPS, 


By J. FRASER CORERAN, Esq. 


Author of “ A History of the French Constituent Assembly.” 


Edinburgh: Tomas Constariz & Co. 
London: Hamriton, Apvams, & Co. 





Now ready, price 1s. 8vo. 


HE DEAF AND DUMB: THEIR CONDI- 
TION, MEDICAL TREATMENT, AND EDUCATION. By 
JOSEPH TOY NBEE, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. , Aural Surgeon to, and Lec- 
turer on Aural Surgery at, St. Mary’ $ Hospital Consulting ” eae 
Surgeon to the London Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, &e., & 


Also, by the same Author, 6th Edition, price 1s. 8vo. 

ON THE ARTIFICIAL MEMBRANA 
TYMPANI. 

Also, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF PRE- 
PARATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EAR, IN THE MUSEUM OF JOSEPH TOYNBEB, F.R.S. 

London: Joun Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington Strect. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


7 + 7 
HE LITERARY & EDUCATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1859.—It contains, with a variety of other informa- 
tion, a Catalogue of the Books published during 1858, with the price, 
size, ‘and a of each book; a List of the Articles which 
ee rlies during’ ; Lists of Works printed by 
order of the Commissioners of Patents for Invent 3, Lists of the 
New ae and Engravings Pe blished during 1858, with the size, 
ie ublisher of each ; Lists of the Newspapers, and the other 
onthly, and Quarterly Publications of London and the 
| ches Cy pam fe price, day of Pag eet ey and publisher of each ; 
Jists of the Learned and Scientit 6 Societies of the Metropolis; the 
Schools of Art, the Mechanics — lag Gocictic ieties ; Young Men’s 
Christian Association ; Book-ha’ 2 cage Literary Libraries, 
Coun’ Associations’ for ‘Adult ‘Bdeation of the Country; the 
palvenee and eg Foundation Schools, with their Pro- 


tae Landen Univeral Sesiog’' “1858 the Na Lng wang} 

m Univ fw e Names, a 

Sch of the ven ndidates o 0 a + 
Examinations ; the Prizes and a of the Society of Arts 
J Mechanics’ Institutes, h the —— for the 
xamination for 1859; Lists of the us Lecturers of 
the rig Laws “Tnformation on the Se tient ‘ma “international 
un en sete baat anos 

a nil cational 
the People; Hints on Publishing, Printing, Ad 








London: Kawr & Co., po Ny Row. 





— 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME.—7s. 


HAYETS COMPLETE FRENCH CLags. 
BOOK is the only beter 4 aisha he arnane rea as 

Pupils, as it contains ali that 

French langu ““M. Ha avet's popular “Gtas-Dook' i 

most solid and "practical production of the kind. 

Reader and Dictionary, it contains the radiments, thes usual practice, 

and the niceties of a language, all in one volume, lucidly 

and set forth with an intimate. knowledge of Sig ae is ce 

is difficult to English students of French.” —The 


Havet’s Livre du Mafire, or Key, 5s. ar 
London: Dutav & Co.; W. ALtan ; Simpxin & Co, 








PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, tance 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib. and 3 1b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 
This excellent production, originally prepared for the special up 
of Sysnnig ogee patente, having been Sdopted Bach pu Se gencFa pale 
can now had of the principal grocers. is labelled 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Londo: 





——. 
Cocoa. NUT FIBRE MATTING, 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris, 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per “dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 

‘W1ne In Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’ 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subject 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended toa 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetnes, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particulary 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though west 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering: the low price at which they ar 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or %. 
per dozen, 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cns 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassatl’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR ‘VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., sof which we hold an extensive stock, a 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER ‘DOLES. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“BY. LETHERY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free “~s a rear 
15s, per gallon. — WELLER & HU sarntg Pblesale and 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lan 








HE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, sclected from choice parcels direct 
from Lille. 4s. 6d. per gallon. TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. perbb.; 
ditto, MOULDS, &s. per dozen Ibs., oe in March last 
for family use. HOUSE HOLD SOAPS, , 448., 46s., and 48s, per 
ewt. Delivered free to any part of, pa fo five miles of town, and 
orders of 5l. value railway free to any part of England. 


WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, BC, 


London, old servants of and City ‘Agents to Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FoR 


Coughs, Colds, F , and other A of the 

and Chest. In‘ Sane Consumprion, ASTRMA, and Wire 
Coven they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtfal ingre- 
dient, they me be taken by the phe wm delbcee female or the youngest 
child; while the Puntic Srgaker and Prorxsstonat Srxozr Will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation i 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d. 


10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keartinoe, Chemist, &e., 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 





79, ra sats 


7 





eee: Ponta AND OLN 


pus act wp ist! onan lered health: gulai ni. pae wie 
us rend a rr; 
The cure thus d is not partial and , the disease is 
entirely ely and for ever driven from the system, 5, and th patient need 
not be e of = return. As these pn i 
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vocations. ss of rare ption of aay 
give: toyomg c Mnrow and delicate are balms 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial W orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Kahne for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
irit of the times, he has introduced a new sertes of his 
uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
wef prot above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ap} robation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
acy up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 

sh nae label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
juest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 


Ss 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially ada pted to their use, being of different degrees 
of fiexibility, and with "ine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, ‘Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





TRADE MARK, 
ENT CORN FLOUR, 


pst 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAMB, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
cieicenaiion as a Diet for Infants and Inyalids. The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Reports 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &e. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





[EsTaBLisHED 1841. ] 


MEDICAL, INVALID, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
18 Vict. Car. XXXIII. 


LONDON, 25, PALL MALL, 





DIRBCTORS. 
BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman. 


M LROTATED AY Bag , F.L.8. GEORGE GUN HAY, Esq 
COL. HENRY DB DOVETON, Sir THOMAS PHILL ips" 


MiRtoe T. STEVENSON Bag, FSA. 
* G. MACPHERSON, Esq., B. B. TODD, M.D. 


Ww HISHAW, Esq. -) F.S.A. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
WILLIAM FARR, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 





T THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, held on the 25th November, 1858, it was shown 
that on the 30th June last,— 






The Number of Policies in force was .............+++ 6083 
a Amount Insured was ..... . 6d. 
The Annual Income was nearly 120,000/. 


The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 


44 Policies for 2,599,658/. yielding 110,624/., in Prewiemns, showing 
a average yearly amount of new business of more t! 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid — on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,044 since 
Medablishment in 18 184 

ums for India - been computed on the actual results of 

m Life in that reagan Elerlormgge over the whole period of 

India Com *s experience, and will be found generally 

pA te th) ot er companies, and especially favourable for 


on the lives of military officers holding civil 
a for the term of such appointments. 
ite Teduetion to English rates on the Assured returning to 
“arr ape to reside. 
le payable either in London og in India, at the 
rate of Two o shins sterling = Company’s Rupe 
ome or abroad = healthy lives at as 
No extra te them - 7 aa ealthy Li Li the Arm 
prem jum. is yeas on H y Lives in y or 
Navy unless in actual serv: 


The Police: issued b thie Gociet: give greater ¢ facilities to parties 

soing to or residing ie Foreign Cilneatee than those of Sanek ober 
Invalid Lives Assured on s solentiicaliy cvnstwested tables based o: 

extensive data, and a is made when the 

by ~ lof an increased rate of AF - > ceased. 

issued free of stamp-duty and every other charge, except 


ae en are 


ptloee of arian 





» and receive the 

introduce. 

ged without 

_ incur = risk of Copartnerthip as in Mutual Offices, but 
ilit; 

«A Gapital of Half, ita Million sterling, fully subscribed (in addition 
to a large imeome and accumulated assets), affords ‘a compl 
€uarantee for the fulfilment of of the Company’s engagements. 

Active working en wanted in vacant places. 


Prospectuses, Forms 
vettained on wpliention' oes any of 


id a guinea for each oe 
licitors for any business hey ma: 





are d and acknowl 


ie 


Proposal, and every other information, may be 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 
C. Doveras Sinoen, Secretary. 
26, Pall Mall. 











UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, ‘ 





Tne Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg., Depury-CmarrMay. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 
of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


of the Loan, irrespective 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it’onl 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this 


© currency 


required to cover 
hp a ered half 
ffice. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatEeRLoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 





NATIONAL PROVIDE NT 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 


ANNUITIES, &c. 
ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 


DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

JOHN BRADBURY, Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
RICHARD FALL, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq. 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P. | JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 


CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS, 
J. T. CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.S. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, 


SOLICITOR, 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 


Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





N the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued was 21,633. 
The amount of capital was £1,621,550 lls. Ild. 
Amount copy y arising from death, and bonuses accrued 
thereon, £809,646 14s. 
gross annual income arising from premiums on 


The 
15,202 4 existing policies is ............ccseseceeceeeres £247,693 1 1 





Annual abatement on the 20th November, 1857, to be 
continued for the five years ending in 1862.......... 112 0 0 
£197,581 1 1 
Add interest on invested capital ..........-...0eeeeees 9,850 7 1 
Total net annual income ...............ee000: £267,431 8 2 


The Present number of members is 12,647. 


_ the SS he Division of Profits made up to 
he 2 N eet, 1857, the computed value of 





pret in Class 1X. was . £1,000,090 16 6 
Assets fm Claes TE. 20.0... ccecenteccessccccsccccccccce 1,345,125 0 5 
Saplws OF PTOMS 2.0... cccccccccecevccescesce 346,034 311 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by ene ting 
the dec! uses at the four investigations rade 1 
time. 

For the 7 years ending 1842 the Surplus was ae ll 6 

” years ,, 184 » ” 3 
1852, ” 
1857S, » 


» Syears ,, 
» Syears ,, 


* 


on2'081 18 4 
345,084 3n 


fall due on the Ist Janus ay are reminded 
that 9 same om - paid within 30 days of that dat 


The Pros} ith the last Report of the Directors, and with 
illustrations pest th the vrofite for the five years ending the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1857, may bel cre application, by which it will be seen that 
the from 11 per cent. to 9®} per 
cont. and that my B... "iatance the ' premium is extinct. Instances 
of the bonuses are also show 


January 1, 1859. 








Joszrrm Maneu, Secretary. 


& CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


n 


Ist January, 1859. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
N® OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A 
NERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the jax LIFE 
ASSUMANC E SOCIETY will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet 
Street, London, on WEDNESDAY, the Second Da: of FEBRUARY 
next, at Twelve o'clock at noon Precisely. pursuant to the aH wy 


of the Soc iety’s Deed of Settlement, for 


Auditors’ Annual Report of the Accounts ts of tite 8 the Socte wy 
Fe ange 1858, to elect two Directors it 2 oo “ty a ne the 


rrison, Esq., and James Vallance, ay and one 

Auditor in the room v William Trederik Hin Hig, ., resigned, 

— ine neral pu »s. The Director to be c' room of 
ie 


Harrison, Esq., deceased, Vee ppm acee in Lome until the 24th 
of June, 1862, and the Director room of J 


Vallance, Esq., deceased, will ne A in office until the 24th of June, 
1860, and the Auditor to be chosen in the room of William Frederick 
Higgins, Esq., will remain in office until the 24th of June, 1859. 

By order of the Directors. 


WittiaM Samven Downes, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN_EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
SURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed sore of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, Phe 10007, in an of De from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in he RAILWAY PASSENGERS" 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which = already paid in compensation 
for Accidents ee 

Forms of Pro 
Offices, and at all the principe! ii 1 Railway 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may Te in 
year. No charge for Stan Doty. “Capital Owe Mittion. 


Writs J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


be had at the Company's 
‘tations, where also Rait- 
inst b Journey or 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Directors have to intimate that the books of the ——w close 
for the current year at Ist March next, and that P: is for~ 
Assurance lodged on or before that date will ‘entitle F licies to 
one year’s additional Bonus over later Entrants. 


TH E SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(Instituted 1831.]} 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds 
ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE 
EIGHTY-T'WO THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
; The next Triennial) Division of Profits will be made at Ist March, 
859. 


HUNDRED AND 


Rost. Curistiz, Manager. 
W™. Finvay, Secretary. 
Heap Orrice—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Orrice 1x Lonpon—26, Poultry. 
Agent—Axcup. T. Rircniz. 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Trustees: Viscount Ranex. ee the Right Hon. hy A. Curis- 
torner N. Hamivron, and J. Connor, ¥Esq., P. Persons 
\esirous of —— Savings sak Capital are requested to Kl _ 
the new Prospectus. The system is adapted for 
comapanity, ane the business oa be as easil ae on ryote 
ndence as by attendance at the may be 0. 38, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, ag C. The Society will be ‘ound most convenient as 
well as é) nvestors can make use of it either: r 
- a, Bank, Seohied ng a good rate of interest with the = ee ilege 





pF eye withdrawal ‘when noo gg and incurri: lities 
either ae a or Freehold the taking of 
which is ate «optional, an be acquired ca small or large lots by 
easy mon 


Cuantue Lew: Gauwziszn, Secretary. 
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~~ SaNUARY 22, 1859, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED. 
—_~——_— 
(Part I. puBLisHep NoveMBER Ist, 1358.) . 
PRICE >: MONTHLY. No. 3 
SS 
To be completed in 24 Parts, each containing 32 pages, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. ; OYA 
‘$M 
3 : 
AR 
BEETON’S z 
‘ip cy. 
DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, fee 
COMPRISING ON 
A COMPLETE GAZETTEER OF GEOGRAPHY; AN INESTIMABLE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; ‘ 
A PERFECT CYCLOPEDIA OF HISTORY ; A RELIABLE CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD; p Bs Na 
A COMPREHENSIVE COMPENDIUM OF BIOGRAPHY; WITH THE 300,27, G 
AN INTERESTING EPITOME OF MYTHOLOGY; CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY PROPER NAME. Offices, 2, 
By S. 0. BEETON anv JOHN SHERER. . r 








| ae" many years past there has been no attempt to produce, for the immense body of the public, low-priced, but, at the same time, thoroughly correct pit 
and trustworthy Encyclopedias. Those which at present exist, in course of publication or in a completed form, are either far too high in price, top 
bulky.in size, or too slow in growth to be adapted for general use. te . 
eeton’s *‘ Dictionary of Universal Information” will contain, as its name implies, a mass of facts of universal value, and in its pages a satisfactory and JR hadatthe' 
ready answer will be found upon the occurrence of all such questions as the following :—Where is Delhi? How is it pronownced? When did its siog 
commence? When did the place fall? Who commanded the British troops there ?—Where is British Columbia, the new Gold region? What was its former 
name '—Who was the first President of the United States? How many States now form the American Republic ?—Who was Roger Bacon? Was he th (FOL 
inventor of Gunpowder ?—In what year was the treaty of Tien-tsin concluded? What advantages, did England gain from it?—Of what was Nemesis th of 
goddess 


LECTU 
1—Who was the father of Jupiter ?—Was it in the sixteenth century that the struggle between Philip LI. of Spain and the Netherlanders commencedt Ta 





—How many great and lesser Prophets were there? What were their names? Their remarkable Prophecies ? 
Thus, although not of unwieldy proportions, the ‘‘ Dictionary of Universal Information” will supply all classes, for an outlay of 3d. a month, with f}| ——— 





a book of universal reference for all information connected with Geography, Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Mythology, Biblical oe Ul 
Chrono! and the Pronunciation of Proper names, comprising a complete and perfect account of every known place in the world ; of every rema: = 
event that has ever occurred ; of every individual of note, living or dead ; of the gods of the Ancients ; of the places and persons mentioned in the Holy pF 
Scriptures ; and of the progress of the world from the Creation down to the present time. af to be ade 
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PRIZES GIVEN TO ALL oe 
WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS FOR Cuar 
’ we ; 
BEETON’S “DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION.” — 
A GOLD WATCH, vatvr Ten Gutneas, will be given to every person These Lists of Subscribers will be received by the Publisher at any time LL 
who will send to the Publisher a list of 160 Subscribers to the ‘‘ Dictionary | during the progress of the ‘* Dictionary ;” and the subscriptions must be a 
of Universal Information.” paid in advance, either monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly. Each § AUST 
A GOLD WATCH, va.ve Five Guineas, will be given to every | PeTsons list will be kept open as long as may be desired. Thus, any on, BS 
person who will send to the Publisher a list of 75 Subscribers. for instance, desiring a Gold Pencil Case, may forward at first the names of A List fo 


: 3 12 Subscribers, at another time 10 Subscribers, and then 8 Subscriber, Ww 
A SILVER WATCH, vatve Taree Gurvzas, will be given to every | until the requisite number is reached. On the receipt of any subscriptions, tones, 7 








person who will sed to the Publisher a list of 45 Subscribers. the same will be duly registered to the credit of the person sending them, § ——— 
A GOLD PENCIL CASE, vatvE Two Gurveas, will be given to every | and an acknowledgment immediately returned by the Publisher for the Rox 
person who will send to the Publisher a list of 30 Subscribers. number received. ev : ite MANAGE 
A SILVER PENCIL CASE, vatve One Gurvea, will be given to x” The Prizes will be given immediately after the publication of the Mth 2 
vi rson who will send to the Publisher a list of 15 Subscribers Part of the “* Dictionary of Universal Information.” « TUES 
Oy re ee 5 N.B.—The Publisher will send the Prizes immediately to any person who WED! 
A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, vatur HAtr-a-Gurinea, will | prepays the subscription for the complete work (6s. each). For instance, THUI 
be given to every person who will send to the Publisher a list of | any one desiring a Silver Watch can receive it at once by forwarding the ze 
8 Subscribers. subscription for forty-five complete sets—viz., £13 10s. 
PRIZES TO PURCHASERS. RY: 
Besides the Prizes which will be given for the largest lists of Subscribers, there will be a distribution, on the completion of the “‘ Dictionary of Universal Information,” of 
TEN GOLD WATCHES, VALUE ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, ee 
THE N 


AND 
ONE HUNDRED SHARES IN THE ART-UNION DISTRIBUTION. 
The sum total of all the Prizes, therefore, in which all Purchasers of the “ Dictionary of Universal Information” have a chance of sharing, will exceed 
£10,000. 


id 
All that is necessary to secure a chance in the Second Series of Prizes is, to send to the Publisher, on the completion ofthe work, the Cheques which wi in each 
Monthly Part. On the Cheque in Part I. the Purchaser’s name and address should be legibly written. For further particulars, see Part I. of ert ee Ne 
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*,* ANY PART OB PARTS OF THE “ DICTIONARY” CAN BE HAD, POST FREE, FROM THE PUBLISHER AT THE RATE OF 3d. EACH PART. 
First Quarterly Division, just Published, in stiff cloth Wrapper, price 1s. post free. 
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